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A MAN’S THANKSGIVING 


1OD of commonsense, I give Thee 


thanks .. . for steepness and rough- 
Nes] ness of the way and staunch virtues 
ws) gained by climbing over jagged 
rocks of hardship and stumbling 
through dark and pathless sloughs of dis- 
couragement. . . for mistakes I have made 
and the priceless lessons I have learned 
from them; for disillustion and disappoint- 
ment that have cleared my vision and 
spurred my desire... 

God of common good and human broth- 
erhood, I give Thee thanks .. . for my 
own short-comings, sorrows and loneliness, 
that give me a deeper sympathy for others; 
for ingratitude and misunderstanding and 
the gladness of service without other reward 
than self-expression. — Arthur WV. Newcomb. 
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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation (1890), is: To aid 
schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to 
deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to 
deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the 
objects the Association is striving to promote. Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should send 
their remittance to Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra charge. 

Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired 
Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 

‘The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 
desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College will offer courses 
in the Jena Method of Speech-Reading during the fall, 


winter and spring terms. 


For further information address: 


Michigan State Normal College 
Department of Special Education 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Bessie L. Whitaker, A.M., Associate Professor—Anne Bunger, Assistant 
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30 individual lessons and varied class practice. 
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The advanced course includes lectures, “Group 
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added each year. 


Send for Catalog 


All Normal work is under the personal super- 
vision of the principal. The training includes 
theory, lectures, observation and practice in the 
classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
for all grades of the work. 

Special Class for Public School Teachers: 


Exercises adapted for use among children. 


Address: 
601 PIERCE BUILDING, 
Copley 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Anna L., Staples 


Clara M. Ziegler 


New England School 
of Speech-Reading, 


Regular and Normal Courses 


Special Graded Classes 


Round Table of Timely Topics 


175 Dartmouth Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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TYPEWRITERS ACROSS THE SEA 


Lucy ANNE SAWYER 


HAT the deaf and the deafened 

are ever the most considerate of 

others with a like handicap, is a 
commonplace to all readers of the 
VotTA Review. But when this consid- 
eration extends across four thousand 
miles of land and water, to people of 
another nation, another religion, un- 
known, unrelated and bound merely by 
a shoilar handicap, we need a stronger 
word than commonplace. This stronger 
word should be applied to the gen- 
erosity of a group of deaf school girls 
belonging to a club called the “S. S. C.” 
in the State School for the Deaf at 
Columbus, Ohio. Since shortly after 
the World War ended, this small club, 
changing in personnel but not in pur- 
pose as the years have passed, has been 
supporting three deaf French children 
in a French convent school for deaf 
boys and girls. 

About seven years ago under the 
leadership of Miss Ethel Zell, a deaf 
teacher at the Ohio School, the S. S. C. 
girls determined to do anything in their 
power to assist in the rehabilitation of 
post-war France. It was natural that 
they should prefer to help the deaf 
rather than the hearing, for in any dis- 
aster the heaviest burden is always 
borne by the deaf. So on learning that 
deaf children in the devastated districts 
were being deprived of their oppor- 
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tunity for an education, the S. S. C. 
girls pledged themselves to earn the 
board and tuition of three deaf children 
in Fraace, who otherwise must go 
without any schooling. 

In the district surrounding Verdun, 
where the devastation was most com- 
plete. lived three children, all deaf, all 
needy and with a hopeless future. Their 
families could do nothing for them. 
One child, little Georgette Del, had 
only a mother for a family, as her 
father, like the Unknown Soldier under 
the Arc de Triomphe, was mort pour la 
patrie. The father of Roger and Marie 
Aimée Curély, though still alive when 
the conflict ended, faced ruin on his 
small farm with the added burden of 
two deaf children who could not be 
educated in the village school. 

These three were chosen as the ob- 
jects of the generosity of the S. S. C. 
For seven years not only the tuition 
and board but the clothing as well, was 
supplied the little deaf protégés of the 
Ohio children. Socials, bazaars, movies, 
candy selling campaigns, anything that 
would help the cause was tried, with al- 
most as much benefit to the children 
who earned the money as to those who 
received it. 

Until last year the writer’s only con- 
nection with this fine work was iu 
translating the correspondence neces- 
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sitated by the frequent money orders 
and notes of thanks. But in July of 
1926, while strolling along the rue de 
Saint Jacques in Paris, I came upon a 
statue erected to the Abbé de l’Epée 
and, branching off St. Jacques at this 
point, a street by the same name. To 
a teacher of the deaf this could mean 
one thing only, and that the nearness 
of a school for the deaf. On inquiry 
at a nearby church I found that I was 
exactly opposite the National School 
for the Deaf. I explained to the con- 
cierge that I was a teacher of the deaf 
in America, and was permitted to enter. 
A teacher was summoned. In the 
meanwhile I was surrounded by swarms 
of little boys in semi-military uniforms 
who were busy informing all and sun- 
dry that I could hear by just putting 
my ear-trumpet to my ear. They were 
all eager to try it, and those who did 
were much disappointed in its effect 
on their own hearing. Such chubby 
little boys they were, that the uniforms 
were filled to the bursting point, so 
I take it they were well fed. 


On arrival of the teacher, who by the 
way reads the Votta Review, I asked 
if I might visit the school, and was 
informed that the session was over for 
the summer and the little boys were 
merely there pending the arrival of 
their parents, but the instructor said 
this school closed earlier than the pri- 
vate schools so, if interested, I might 
find some of them still in session. 


Acting on this hint I wrote at once 
to the Institution des Sourds Muets de 
l’Est, which is located just outside of 
the historic city of Nancy. I explained 
that I had been the translator of the 
correspondence in the Ohio School and 
asked if I might visit the Nancy school. 
By return mail came a cordial invita- 
tion from the Sister Superior to come 
to Nancy. 


So to Nancy I went two days later 
and arrived just too late to attend the 
funeral of “Doctor” Coué of “better and 
better” fame. I was met at the station 


by the Directrice, Sister Marie Gene- 
vieve, who led me outside to a carriage 
of a type I had never seen. I thought 
I had traveled in unusual conveyances 
before, having jounced over rocky 
roads in an ox-cart. But this was com- 
fortable if different. It had two seats 
which faced each other but were par- 
allel with the horse! 


The convent is a short distance from 
Nancy and is surrounded by fields 
where much of the food of the children 
is grown. Some long fields were in 
vineyards to make wine for the pupils’ 
tables!! The fields are cultivated chiefly 
by former pupils acting under the di- 
rection of the Sister Superior, who 
must be a very capable business woman. 


The school proper is surrounded by 
the usual high walls of French country 
places and within the walls one finds 
the dormitories, the chapel and an at- 
tractive grassy park, as well as flower 
gardens, berry patches and espaliered 
apple, peach and pear trees. To enter 
this enclosure one must be admitted by 
Madame la Concierge, who was espe- 
cially anxious to meet me to find out 
if by any chance I knew her son who 
had emigrated to America and was 
living in Bogata, Colombia. I had to 
explain that as yet I had not met him. 


The church and the dormitory build- 
ing, within which the school rooms are 
also found, were neat, well kept struc- 
tures of tan stucco. The dormitory had 
many windows, a goodly number of 
them of the casement type, but not a 
single window screened. However 
French flies have a certain reticence 
even though they are free to go and 
come at will. Instead of zooming down 
on a victim as is the custom of the 
rude, ill-natured American flies, these 
convent bred flies contented themselves 
with playing prisoner’s base on the 
ceiling. 

Behind the dormitories were graveled 
courts or playgrounds, and I saw one 
indoor playroom for the girls, and 
doubtless the boys had one also. The 
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class rooms for the boys were on one 
side of the building and the opposite 
wing housed the girls. Though this 
was a co-educational school, and one 
of the few in France, it was a very 
restricted type of co-education. Each 
morning the whole school attended 
early mass and at five in the afternoon 
they “heard” the benediction together 
in the chapel. 


The school is conducted by the sisters 
of the order of St. Charles Borromeo, 
and in many ways their manner of con- 
ducting a school would amaze a teacher 
in an American school. The cleanliness 
was astonishing. The floors throughout 
the entire institution were waxed and 
polished to a degree of perfection that 
we rarely see in a private home, let 
alone a school room. I thought of the 
grubby and _ semi-toothless little boys 
who daily track dirt into my own school- 
room. Of course these French children 
did not float through the air to their 
seats, but they did walk with extreme 
care, on the series of little rugs leading 
from their seats to the door or the 
blackboard and when seated they kept 
their feet on tiny patchwork rugs to be 
found under every desk. 


The children themselves were as clean 
as grown ups. Any American who has 
gone through the public schools knows 
the force of Ring Lardner’s simile “at- 
tract as much attention as dirty finger- 
nails in the third grade.” It would fall 
flat in that school. 


In the wing devoted to the boys’ class- 
rooms I visited the small children first. 
I was shown excellent written work, and 
at the teacher’s suggestion the pupils 
answered questions of much the same 
purport as in our schools for deaf 
children. I saw the methods used to 
teach rhythm, flexibility of tongue and 
breath control. The children spoke very 
slowly but with quite uniformly good 
voices, it seemed to me. There was no 
mouthing on the part of the teacher in 
an attempt to help (?) the pupils, and 





ROGER AND MARIE AIMEE CURELY 


Two of the three deaf French children educated by 
the children of the Ohio School 


no exaggerated lip-movements on the 
part of the pupils. 


In one room I came across a little boy, 
possibly ten years old, whose face was 
much the worse for wear. I thought 
from appearances that the marks were 
the handicraft of one of the army of un- 
employed cats I had noticed lolling and 
sunning themselves in the convent yard. 
Forgetting that some teachers of the 
deaf do not welcome random questions 
by visitors, I asked the young man if the 
cat had scratched his face. He read my 
lips perfectly, and replied, in a very good 
voice, “No, Miss, I fell on the stones in 
the court.” 


All the boys, from the youngest to the 
oldest, were attired in long, black aprons, 
fastening in the rear. This is a com- 
mon custom in France, to save wear and 
tear on clothing, and it is sometimes dif- 
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ficult to tell a boy from a girl on ac- 
count of the ubiquitous apron. 

In an advanced class, arithmetic was 
the order of the day, and as the year 
was nearing its close, the book had been 
completed and was now being reviewed 
I was permitted to select problems at 
random through the book and the pupils 
solved them for my benefit. I picked 
out half a dozen and they were attacked 
with a gusto I cannot remember from 
the dim mists of antiquity when I was 
in an arithmetic class. Did they get the 
right answers? I’m sure I don’t know. 
The small sums in finance the teacher of 
the deaf must do are chiefly subtraction, 
and not much of that. Anyway, those 
bank chaps are paid to see that one 
doesn’t overdraw, so I always let them 
do my problems. However, since the sis- 
ters examined the sums demonstrated on 
the blackboard and gave their approval, 
I fancy they were solved with accuracy 
as well as gusto. 

I expressed astonishment that the 
handwriting of all the children was so 
nearly perfect. In America we think we 
have good psychological reasons for per- 
mitting the children to write in large, 
sprawly letters. This is especially true 
in the most up-to-the-minute schools for 
the hearing, the theory, of course, being 
that when young, only large muscular 
movements can be achieved and fine 
writing cannot be attempted until later. 
I have seen second-grade hearing chil- 
dren who were able to crowd as many 
as four words on one sheet of paper. 
Whatever the psychology of the teach- 
ing at this school in France, even the 
youngest were writing fine letters in 
their copy books and on their papers 
and blackboards. 

When I spoke about this to the Sis- 
ter Superior she faced the children and 
said: “Oh, here, we always write well 
and we always behave well.” The chil- 
dren smiled at that so pointedly that I 
knew they caught the sarcasm. 

After visiting the classrooms I was 
shown through the industrial depart- 


ment, where five trades were taught the 
boys, though, as with us, the girls did 
not fare so well. Here, too, the greatest 
cleanliness obtained, and the work being 
done was of a high order. The teachers 
were men. The tailoring and mending 
were typically French in the perfection 
of results obtained. One feature of the 
industrial rooms, which I found very 
pleasing, was one which spoke loudly of 
the homelike atmosphere that had been 
achieved. Cage after cage of singing 
birds hung in the industrial rooms, the 
cages as clean as the rooms. And if 
every window were growing and bloom 
ing plants. 

In the dormitories were the beds, each 
one with its two feather ticks, one to 
sleep on and one to sleep under. The 
sleeping rooms, too, were spotless, and 
perfectly ventilated. During war days 
the school had been closed to its pupils 
and used as a hospital. I was shown a 
picture of the hospital when in use. 

The department of art impressed me 
but I do not know whether the work was 
taught by the nuns or an outsider. There 
was art work of all types, but one lad, 
in particular, exhibited amazing aptitude, 
with his drawings of an architectural 
character. He had designs of houses 
and of iron grilles for gates, as well as 
the drawings more commonly found in 
schools. Many others had been taught 
to take single units and develop them as 
all-over designs or for running in bor- 
ders in a most professional manner. 
Their units were chiefly common flow- 
ers or parts of flowers. 

To sum up my impression of the 
school, I would rank it high. One nun 
told me that some years ago it had been 
a “sign” school, but though statues and 
pictures of the Abbé de I’Epée abounded, 
not a single child understood a sign. Of 
course, the children must have come 
from homes of the better class, as other- 
wise their tuition could not have been 
paid. . 

Before my departure the Directrice 
told me she wanted to discuss a mattef 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN TO THANK THEIR AMERICAN FRIENDS FOR THE TYPEWRITER. 
THE CARD READS “THANKS TO OUR BENEFACTORS AND BENEFACTRESSES.” 


with me. She had noticed that my let- 
ters written in Paris had been typed 
and wanted to know if typing was diffi- 
cult or within the powers of the deaf. 
Since, at that moment, one of the re- 
cent graduates of the Ohio School was 
earning a larger salary than her former 
teachers by typing, I felt safe in saying 
it was within the ability of the deaf boy 
or girl, But when on being asked as 
to the price of my portable machine, I 
told her the sum in francs, she gave up 
hope that they could install one. She 
said that to keep the school going they 
had been forced to raise the fees again 
and again as the franc fell. Of course, 
if a little typewriter cost so much, the 
regulation one would be even more un- 
thinkable. 


While I could not actually promise a 
typewriter, I told her that it might be 
possible that I could get the money from 
American friends. We all know that it 
is not at all difficult to separate Ameri- 


cans from their money if the cause is 
worthy. However, I did not expect to 
begin my depredations before leaving 
Paris. But in the news columns of a 
Paris paper I noted the arrival of a 
hard of hearing American, known to 
many of us through his writings. He 
had never heard of me or of the sisters 
at Nancy, nor was he a Catholic, but 
he responded most generously to my ap- 
peal and contributed five hundred francs. 
No beggar would despair if his very first 
“touch” yielded twenty dollars, so, hav- 
ing tasted blood, I began on other Paris- 
ian acquaintances. I gathered a string 
of donations from Paris to Geneva to 
Interlaken, and even the Steamship 
France proved a happy hunting ground. 

Home again the fund languished, as 
a long illness put a stop to any high- 
powered begging. Yet, even so, money 
orders of never less than ten dollars 
kept winging their way to Nancy. 
The new French tariff laws were passed, 
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however, atid I knew I must set my 
goal higher. 

To get a really sizable sum, a French 
bridge party was undertaken. With 
tickets in French, French tallies, French 
prizes and French refreshments, enough 
of a group was brought together to yield 
around seventy dollars clear. Thus with- 
in a year from the day I first saw Nancy 
the typewriter was in the possession of 
the school. 


And, better still, by the time this 
reaches your eyes one child, who has 
shown great ability, will be employed as 
a typist in the office where her father 
works. This child, who, as the French 
say, “calls herself” Yvonne Laumont, 
may be seen seated at the Underwood 
in the picture. The picture was one of 
many sent by the Directrice to be dis- 
tributed to all the donors to the fund. 





A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS SALE 


CAROLINE A. YALE 


SUALLY a Christmas Sale is the 

result of an effort on the part of 

a group of benevolent people to 
raise a sum of money to be used for 
some charitable purpose. The Christ- 
mas Sale at Clarke School, which we 
are to describe, had a very different 
inception, and a very different history 
from these. The origin was almost too 
small to be noticed. 


Years ago before the School had a 
vacation and home-going at Christmas 
time, it was suggested to a group of 
older girls that they might do a good 
deed if they would provide inexpensive 
gifts which might be sold for only the 
cost of the material, the purpose being 
to furnish to the small children of the 
School, who had but little spending 
money, some way of marking the 
Christmas season for the friends at 
home. Behind all this was the purpose 
on the part of the instructor to stimu- 
late a kindly interest in the affairs of 
less fortunate neighbors and to form a 
habit of united action for a benevolent 
purpose. The inventive powers of the 
teacher and her group of girls were 
taxed to the utmost to provide a variety 
of articles which should not cost more 
than five or ten cents each. The re- 
sults were far beyond our expectations. 
Our only disappointment in the matter 
was that the “grown-ups” were so at- 
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HALF-ROUND TABLE 


tracted by some of our wares as to les 
sen greatly the number left for the 
small children. 

After two or three years of this sort 
of effort, the work broadening each 
year, the whole matter changed in its 
aspect, as Christmas vacation for all 
was announced. But the question was 
hardly raised whether or not this now 
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familiar Christmas Sale project should 
be entirely abandoned. Those who had 
been interested in it felt strongly that 
the influence upon the older girls them- 
selves was too good to be relinquished, 
and it was decided to carry on the work 
as before, the sale being held just be- 
fore the children went home, many of 
them taking with them little gifts for 
the members of the family, a larger 
number than they could otherwise have 
purchased. It was not long before some 
of the older boys came with a petition 
that they might be allowed to join in 
this work. They suggested that they 
could make small articles in the cabinet 
shop, which would be as salable and 
as desirable as many of those which the 
girls were making. The matter was 
talked over, and the girls welcomed the 
plan heartily. 

The spirit of cooperation strength- 
ened year by year, and the interest and 
enthusiasm with which all worked has 
never waned. It was agreed that only 


inexpensive and practical articles should 
be put on sale and that, for the reputa- 
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TELEPHONE TABLE AND STOOL 
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BEDSIDE TABLE AND CANDLESTICK 


tion of the School, nothing should be 
offered which did not reach a certain 
standard of excellence as to design and 
workmanship, and to articles reaching 
this standard a simple trade-mark was 
affixed. This enlarged form of the 
work was carried on under somewhat 
changed conditions. The needlework 
of the girls was no longer directed by 
a teacher, but instead by the regular 
instructor in sewing. The cabinet work 
was naturally carried on under the 
supervision of the instructor in that 
department. The whole plan, however, 
as to type and number of articles to 
be manufactured was under the direc- 
tion of one of the teachers who had 
been active in this preliminary work. 
No one who is at all familiar with the 
Christmas sales of these later years 
at Clarke Schooi fails to know that 
Miss Gawith, the Associate Principal, 
is the moving spirit in the whole matter. 
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The following 
list will indicate 
the variety of 
articles placed on 
sale last year: 


Tables— 
Bedside 
Half-round 
Small, folding 

(100 of these) 
Telephone 
Martha Washing- 
ton 

Suit Case Racks 

Stools— 
Cane top 
Upholstered top 

Invalid Trays 

Bath Seats 

Waste Baskets 

Wood Baskets 

Smoking Stands 

Step Ladders 

Hat Racks 

Door Stops 

Nut Bowls 

Bird Houses 

Carts 

Toys— 


Bean Bag Rabbits 


Ducks 
Teeters 


Dogs (flexible, non-flexible) 


Tumblers 
Rabbit Carts 
Italian Work— 
Bureau Scarfs 
Luncheon Sets 
Bags 
Bridge Covers 
Guest Towels 
Traveling Cases 
Pin Cushions 
Baby Bibs 


FOLDING TABLE AND WOOD BASKET 
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Cross-Stitch— 
Towels 
Bridge Covers 
Bureau Scarfs 
Aprons 
Plain Sewing— 
Aprons 
Dress Covers 
Dish Towels 
Napkins 
Bean Bags 
Dolls’ Dresses 
Traveling Cases 
Food— 
Candy 
Cakes 
Salted Nuts 
Ice Cream (served) 


Cups and Saucers 
Plates 
Pitchers 








FOLDING TABLE AND STOOLS 


FOLDING SUIT 





Crockery from Brittany— 


Bowls 
Pictures— 
French Prints 
Chinese Tea in 
Lacquer Boxes 
Christmas Greens 
The three ma- 
trons of the School 
provide for a 
table, from which 
home-made can- 
dies, ice cream, 
cake and _ some 
times fruit are 
sold. Care ensures 
that sweets be pro- 
vided which may be 
allowed the babies 
of the primary. 





CASE RACK 
(Larger size for trunk) 
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RUNNER AND DOILIES IN SYRIAN WORK 


Of special interest is the help given 
by the Alumni. Last year a group of 
skilled needle workers among the later 
graduates suggested that some of their 
number would be glad to do the needle 
work at home. Some of the boys from 
the same classes offered to assume the 
expense of all materials used. A com- 
mittee, of which Miss Asta Oiesen was 
the chairman, planned and carried out 
this work most effectively. 

A mother whose only boy was, up to 
the time of his death, a pupil in the 
School never fails to send a generous 
contribution of various articles. 

These Christmas sales are held in the 
Gilmore Gymnasium with Christmas 
trees and a table of Christmas greens 
as the only decoration. Articles are 
hung on the walls and displayed on 
tables. The sale is held after school in 
the afternoon on one of the first days 
of December. When the clock on the 
wall indicates the exact time of open- 
ing, a bell is rung and a handkerchief 
waved, which indicates to those who 
hear and those who do not hear the 
time for the opening of the sale. This 
means that any person may take any 
number of articles that he desires and, 


having made his collection, go to the 
cashier’s table, show his articles, which 
are carefully price marked, and pay the 
entire bill at once. There is a merry 
scramble, and within an hour most of 
the tables are practically emptied. At 
the end of that time the tables in the 
center of the floor are pushed back, 
chairs are arranged across the upper 
end of the floor for the guests, and a 
program of dances by the pupils under 
the care of the teacher of gymnastics 
is offered. It is only a few years since 
this feature of the afternoon was added, 
and at that time a small admission was 
decided upon as allowable, so that now 
admission to the Christmas Sale is duly 
announced as fifteen cents. 

By five o’clock the guests are gone, 
the majority of the pupils have left, 
and those in charge, with the volunteer 
corps of older boys and girls assisting, 
move what articles are left to another 
room so that the work of the gymnastic 
classes may be resumed on the follow- 
ing day. This work has been inter- 
rupted for only two days; during that 
time classes have occupied their hour 
of exercise in the bowling alley. 

What are the proceeds? They have 
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A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS SALE 


PEASANT WARE BROUGHT FROM BRITTANY BY FRIENDS 


grown steadily year by year, and at 
the present time are very near the 
thousand dollar mark. At once the 
question will be raised: What is done 
with the proceeds, what is all this for? 
It will be remembered that we said at 
the beginning that it is primarily to 
cultivate a spirit of cooperation and 
earnest work for a common purpose, 
because our chief interest is in the 
making of boys and girls. But here 
is the money, and what shall be done 
with it? The purposes to which it has 
been assigned have been changed from 
year to year. The boys and girls who 
have done the work are the ones to 
decide what disposition shall be made 
of the proceeds. After each Christmas 
Sale they consider and decide what 


they will do with the money taken in. 
First of all, they assign a certain 
amount to various local charities. Gifts 
are sent to churches which the children 
attend, to the Children’s Home in the 
city, to some of the foreign schools 
under the care of graduates of our 
Normal Class, and an allowance is made 
for the expenses of all athletics con- 
nected with the School. The balance, 
which is by far the greater part, is 
deposited in the bank until such an 
accumulation has been made as will 
make it possible to carry out some long 
desired improvement. 

When the Christmas Sale is over, all 
this work which has occupied these 
groups of older pupils stops promptly, 
and they take up other lines of work. 
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TOYS, MADE BY THE BOYS AND PAINTED BY 
THE GIRLS 


We have found that greater enthusiasm 
and greater interest in manual training 
has resulted from a division of the 
work of the school year into three sec- 
tions, the first, as we have said, devoted 
to the Christmas Sale. A second third 
of the year is devoted to work to sup- 
ply any need of the School, such as 
desks, tables or living room furniture, 
and in the sewing room, household 
sewing. The last third of the year 
work changes again. Every girl may 
make articles of clothing for herself, 
providing the material at her own ex- 
pense. Each boy may manufacture 
any article of household furniture from 
a table to a side board, of course with 
the consent of his parents and the ap- 
proval of the master of the shop. The 
parents pay the cost of material only. 
The last few years the boys have been 
allowed to take orders for pieces of 
furniture, the proceeds being credited 
to the shop fund for the purchase of 
new machinery for use there. 

The assignment of the first third of 


the year in sewing room and shop to 
the work for the Christmas Sale has 
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proved, as we believe, of much more 
value than that of mere training in 
handcraft. It has made cooperative, 
unselfish workers for a common cause. 
No better training than this can surely 
be given any group of growing boys 
and girls. 


(Note:—Photographs in this article are by 
Eric Stahlberg.) 





SCHOOL FOR DEAF TO OPEN IN NEW 
BUILDING TO BE LARGEST IN- 
STITUTION OF ITS KIND 


With the opening of the schools this month, 
the School for Deaf will take full possession 
for the first time of its new building which is 
now rapidly nearing completion at No. 225 
East 23rd Street. Since September, 1925, the 
school has been housed in rather crowded 
quarters in the first wing of the new building 
to be completed. It is back of the new wing 
and has a frontage of approximately 130 feet 
on 24th Street. With the opening of the 
entire building, the school will become the 
largest institution in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to the instruction and treatment of 
deaf and partly hard of hearing children. 


Started in 1908 as an experiment with forty- 
seven pupils and eight teachers, the school now 
has forty-seven teachers and 432 pupils. The 
latter are afflicted with all degrees of deafness 
that interferes with proper progress in public 
schools attended by hearing children. 


The new structure is on the site of the old 
school. The new wing to be opened in Sep- 
tember is six stories in height and is connected 
with the first wing, a building of four stories, 
by a spacious hallway. An enclosed roof play- 
ground and elevator service have been provided 
in the new school. It is planned to dedicate 
the entire structure with a school pageant next 
October. 

Miss Margaret A. Regan was the first prin- 
cipal of the school. Upon her death, she was 
succeeded in that post by Miss Carrie A. 
Kearns, who has been principal for the last 
fifteen years, and who has had as assistant 
principal for the last thirteen years Miss D. 
Frances Kaufman. 

The school offers an eleven-year course, 
upon the completion of which the pupils are 
ready for admission to high school.—New 
York World. 





NEW SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
IN THE WEST 


Alhambra, California, has recently been 
added to the list of cities having classes of 
speech-reading in the evening public schools. 
Miss Marian J. Anderson, who has classes 
also at Monravia and Inelewood, is in charge. 
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THE FAILURE OF FATHER 


Eva Raw Barrp 


T was in the middle of the night, 
ice perhaps well toward morning, 

when Father took his digitalis, that 
the failure idea got its innings. Ever 
since that day thirty years ago when 
they had found him unconscious by the 
side of the horse he had been currying, 
Father’s heart had had a way of its 
own. Through the day time it was apt 
to go too fast, especially when Father 
tried to show Ray how to lay an in- 
grain carpet, or laid hold of too heavy 
a box of goods. Ray laid carpets bet- 
ter than any clerk in town at that, but 
Father—well, Father wasn’t the show- 
ing kind, but thirty years is a long 
time to have watched other people do 
things that you wanted to do yourself. 
And what man of sixty wants to bother 
to call a clerk to move a box that his 
own strength is quite adequate for? 


The truth of the matter was that 
Father Ross liked to forget about that 
heart of his. Mama was always re- 
minding him, and Bob and Searle had 
learned early in life to say, “Better let 
me do that, Father.” Even Baby Beth 
would say, “Spots on your face, Daddy 
—Mama says ‘rest a little!” And 
Father’s face would get a little more 
spotted laughing at the little girl’s 
perfect imitation of her mother. 

At night Father slept. That was 
what he went to bed for. And then 
the heart would slow up until it was too 
slow, and Father would waken sud- 
denly, and take a dose of digitalis. 


On the whole Father’s heart was 
more satisfactory than most. If it beat 
erratically, it beat nothing but kindness 
and cheer and constant activity. Father 
was great on activity. He watched 
Bob and Searle as little fellows, and 
enjoyed even their naughtiness. “Don’t 
worry, Mama,” he would say. “They'll 
amount to something. I’m like Old 


Man Hutton who used to say he’d 
rather his boys would do something 
devilish than do nothing.” Bob and 
Searle couldn’t have lived with Father 
and grown into anything but the clean 
young fellows they were. 

“Get up and dust” was Father’s mot- 
to, and the clerks of the T. L. Ross 
Company usually “dusted.” Ray Wil- 
kins was the old man’s son-in-law, hav- 
ing married Nancy, and he dusted a little 
harder than the rest, but they were al- 
ways an energetic bunch. And how they 
loved the old man! “Daddy” they called 
him, “Daddy Ross.” Mama didn’t like 
that, she said it was undignified, and 
that the whole town would be calling 
him “Old Daddy Ross” the first thing 
they knew. But Father laughed, and 
patted the girls’ cheeks and told the 
boys how he had started on fifty cents. 
and dusted his way to ownership in a 
county seat store. 

The store wasn’t in the right county 
seat, and it might have been the dis- 
couragement of change which made 
Father think failure, when he woke in 
the dim dawn to take his digitalis. 
(Father never said much about that dig- 
italis, but he had learned years ago just 
how to take it, and he always timed off 
the heartbeat to see if it was really 
necessary to take a dose.) The change 
had been unexpected. Father had made 
changes before, too many, Mama said, 
and she quoted the Rolling Stone. 

But Father wasn’t a rolling stone. 
He moved at exactly the right time and 
to exactly the right place. He had be- 
gun with a peddling wagon, and had 
borrowed the money to buy it and 
stock it. Then he and another man had 
bought the Corners Store, which had a 
country post office in connection with it. 
They worked eighteen hours a day there 
for five years, and made money; then 
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Father sold out to his partner, because 
there wasn’t any church at the Corners 
and the children were growing up. But 
he bought another store in the best 
small town around, and business grew. 
Mama wanted to stay there forever, 
but Father saw possibilities in a little 
larger town. And so it had gone until 
at fifty Father landed in the county 
seat with a reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing that reached the last wo- 
man in the county. 


He bought the big house that Mama 
had always wanted, and kept a horse 
and surrey. The house was on a 
corner lot, and had a tower; and the 
veranda was big enough for Ray and 
Nancy to make love at one end of it 
while Edna entertained her first beau 
at the other. Mama belonged to the 
Fortnightly Club, and everybody was 


happy. 

Then after ten years the unexpected 
happened. Father’s store building had 
been rented with a verbal lease. Father 
wasn’t the kind that had to write out a 
promise, and it had never occurred to 
him that the owner of the building was, 
either. He came down to business one 
morning to find that his store room 
had been rented to another firm who 
were stocking it with a duplicate of 
his kind of business, dry goods, no- 
tions, etc. Father knew that his lo- 
cation was a mighty big asset, and he 
had lost it overnight. He could have 
found another store room. The Odd 
Fellows wanted to build him one, and 
the new Hendricks block was offered 
to him. But the town wasn’t large 
enough to support another store, and 
Father knew it. There were four al- 
ready. So Father decided to move. And 
that was when they had come to Acme, 
where the first thought of failure had 
entered Father’s mind. 

The business hadn’t gone right from 
the first. Father hadn’t realized how 
much his background meant. When his 
modest windows didn’t compete with 
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the Acme Emporium up the street, 
there wasn’t a woman in every neigh- 
borhood in Acme County to say, “But 
at T. L. Ross’s you know what you're 
getting.” The folks in Acme County 
didn’t know T. L. Ross. They some- 
times spoke of him as “that deaf old 
man that’s put in a store on the lower 
corner.” Back in the old county seat 
folks hadn’t minded Father’s deafness; 
he hadn’t realized until he was among 
strangers quite how deaf he was. 


Not only in the investment of capi- 
tal, but in the multiplicity of its work- 
ings, the department store was beyond 
Father. He was “T. L. Ross, Dry 
Goods, Notions, Carpets and Curtains.” 
People were always coming in these 
days asking for something he didn’t 
have. They wanted their shoes to 
match their stockings, and when they 
didn’t find shoes at the T. L. Ross 
store they didn’t buy their stockings 
there either. 

The mail order houses were begin- 
ning to cut in on the small business 
man about that time. Father hated 
them. The only citizen worse than the 
one who took the trolley to Columbia 
City to trade was the one who bought 
out of a mail order catalogue. That 
wasn’t all zeal for trade either. Father 
believed in the Home Town. The Ross 
family never left Acme for anything 
but an eye specialist or a surgical op- 
eration. 

But Father wasn’t discouraged; he 
knew he’d find a way. Ray and Nancy 
had moved with the family, and they 
made friends with the younger set. 
Mama always fitted into a new place, 
it was just a habit of mind with her to 
want to stay where she was. And 
Father banked on human nature. He 
just needed a little time to show Acme 
County that the T. L. Ross store was 
the real thing. 

Bob had stayed behind on a job he 
liked and Edna, the second daughter, 
was away from home teaching school. 
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Bob and Edna had never cared for the 
store, but Nancy had worked there 
before she was married, and was a 
good bookkeeper. Father kept his own 
books now, since his increasing deaf- 
ness made it impossible to wait on cus- 
tomers, but Nancy had a way of run- 
ning her eyes through them rather 
often, and she knew how to wait on 
trade. Nancy could help out in an 
emergency ‘most anywhere. Searle was 
just graduating from high school; he 
was Father’s great hope, the son who 
would carry on. Searle liked the store. 
Father usually thought of Searle as he 
was dozing off after his dose of dig- 
italis. He always woke up cheerful, 
and went about the day’s work with all 
the intelligence and industry of a hope- 
ful soul. 


Some way that wakeful time grew 
longer and came oftener. The heart 
beat was no more erratic than it had 
always been. The dose of digitalis 
didn’t have to be taken with any greater 
frequency than always. But there were 
things to think about. Father had always 
said it was wicked to worry, and on the 
fly leaf of his Bible he had written 
the words, “When it rains, let it rain.” 
He had his ups and downs in business, 
and there was really nothing alarming 
in the Acme situation. The thing Fa- 
ther hadn’t figured on was being sixty. 
Had he stayed back in the old home 
county the realization might not have 
been pushed upon him, but with his 
transplanting to Acme it had become 
particularly vivid. And here he was, a 
man who had been cheerful all his life, 
lying awake at dawn wondering if, 
after all, he was a failure. 


Maybe all his seeming success was 
just the result of propitious circum- 
Stances, He knew that, back at the 
Corners Store, the whittlers on the 
boxes said his name was a synonym of 
success—Tommy Ross who had begun 
with a peddling wagon he had to bor- 
Tow money to pay for, and who owned 
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a big store now, down in Acme County. 
But was he a success? At sixty Father 
wanted to know. There were the chil- 
dren, five of them, good children he 
called them, but he wasn’t always sure 
of the depth of character in them. 
Would they ever do anything big, he 
wondered, and if they did, would it 
be through anything he had done for 
them? He had given Mama the things 
she wanted, that was something. He 
hated to think of business getting so 
slack that Mama couldn’t have things. 
Things mattered so much to Mama. 
And there he was. His mind had come 
back to business again, he had traveled 
in a circle. Well, he’d make the busi- 
ness go even if he was sixty and in a 
new town, and had heart trouble and 
was deaf. 


It was on one of these mornings as 
he lay with his arm under his head 
thinking, that Mama suddenly wakened. 


“It’s the fire alarm,” she said, and 
she got up and went to the window, 
seeing nothing. She went into the next 
room, and came back to say there was 
a lot of smoke down town. Father 
really wasn’t paying much attention 
to her. He never wasted energy going 
to fires, where he couldn’t help. 

“It might be the store,” she said, 
which brought Father to his feet, and 
to the window where she was watch- 
ing the smoke. 

“T’ll go down,” he said without ex- 
citement. It was not Father’s way to 
cross a bridge until he got to it. He 
dressed, however, and started down the 
street. It was Sunday morning and 
thing were unusually quiet. A few men 
were hurrying to the fire. 

Father hadn’t really let himself think 
it might be the store, and it came to 
him with something of a shock when 
he saw flames rising from T. L. Ross’s. 
From life-long habit he knew that he 
must not get excited, but with quick 
intelligence he knew that there was 
just one thing he wanted to do himself, 
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and that was to get his books. Turning 
to a group of young fellows, he asked 
a couple of them to go with him 
through the smoke to where he could 
lay his hands on his inventory and ac- 
counts. Those saved, he stood and 
watched the firemen. 

It was early spring. The spring 
stock had all come in, and practically 
none of it had gone out. There was in- 
surance, but not enough, But as Father 
watched the earnings of a lifetime go 
up in smoke there was no sense of 
overwhelming tragedy. His lifetime phil- 
osophy of not fretting over the un- 
avoidable stood him in good stead. By 
breakfast time the fire was under con- 
trol, and Father went home. 


It was characteristic of the Ross 
family that they went to church that 
day as usual. But in the afternoon, 
they and all the clerks were going 
through the ruins. A traveling man 
of a wholesale dry goods firm, who 
happened to be in town, spoke sympa- 
thetically to Father. 

“Not worth much, is it, Mr. Ross?” 
he said, and Father answered crypti- 
cally, “I don’t know: yet.” Father 
wasn’t thinking in terms of failure 
just then. 

“T wish you’d all come home with 
us,” he said to the clerks. “Mama'll 
have some cookies.” And over the 
cookies and a pot of cocoa he began 
to tell them what he saw in that 
charred mass of ruins down town. 

“There'll be no goods to sell for a 
few weeks,” he said. “But I wish you'd 
all be on the job tomorrow morning, 
ready for anything. You know the 
stock and you know the customers. 
Folks always buy at a sale. Will you 
stand by me?” Would they? No clerk 
ever worked for T. L. Ross three 
months that wouldn’t! 

But the next morning the insurance 
adjusters had to have the right of way. 
They went over the place, and then 
found Nancy in the office as though she 


were one fixture that hadn’t been hurt 
by the catastrophe. It was with Nancy 
that the insurance men made their ad- 
justments; she had everything at her 
finger tips, and Father didn’t have to 
give the insurance settlement a thought, 
When they were through, the insurance 
men, after agreeing to pay as far as 
the insurance went on the loss, told 
Father that his daughter Nancy was 
about the finest business woman they 
had ever come in contact with. But 
Father was too busy with salvage plans 
to stop and think that he had made 
Nancy. He did notice that the office 
where she worked was chilly, with one 
wall completely gone and the wind 
blowing in. 

“Don’t take cold, Nancy,” he said, 
but Nancy was too busy to hear him. 


The clerks didn’t get his idea just 
at first, but they were loyal. Fire sales 
or any other kind of sales hadn’t be- 
come a trick of the trade in those days. 
Father’s idea was that the insurance 
having covered exactly half the loss of 
the fire, they should dig the other half 
out of the ruins in a sale. By Tuesday 
the salvaging was on in earnest. Old 
Martha Beals, who washed for the few 
folks in Acme who didn’t do their own 
washing, was added to the force of 
cleaners, and little Mrs. Williams, who 
sewed by the day, was installed with a 
sewing machine back of the millinery 
shop next door. 

That night Bob blew in. “I found f 
could get away,” he said, “and I figured 
there’d be a lot of lifting and heavy 
work Father shouldn’t do, so I’m here 


to help for two weeks.” Bob had always - 


been considered the selfish member of 
the Ross family. Something about the 
big strong fellow made Father stand a 
little straighter. Bob was all right. 
“The principal says my grades are 
high enough for the term, and that I 
may have any time off that you need 
me,” said Searle. “There’s an hour 
every morning and another in the 
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afternoon that I wouldn’t miss any 
classes. Or I can quit entirely for a 
week or so. What say, Dad?” 

Father wasn’t saying anything just 
then, for the mailman had come with 
a letter from Edna. She didn’t know 
how heavy the loss was, but she wrote 
reassuringly. “I figure that I can live 
on half my salary,” she wrote. “The 
other half is at your disposal as long 
as you need it.” Nobody saw the tears 
but Baby Beth who didn’t understand 
them; she put a comforting arm across 
Father’s shoulders, and said, “Don’t cry 
Daddy. The fire doesn’t matter. You’ve 
got us.” And Father suddenly realized 
just that. 

He had never thought of his family 
as an asset before. He counted them 
over on his hand; Nancy, whom he had 
trained in business until she could make 
an insurance adjustment that won pro- 
fessional praise; Edna, offering half 
her salary to support the family ; Bob, 
crossing the state to help them, Searle, 
with a school record that gave him 
time off in the emergency; and baby 
Beth with her loving heart. And only 
last week he had wondered if he was a 
failure. He squared his shoulders and 
began talking salvaging plans with his 
boys. 

Such plans as they were, and how 
hard everybody worked carrying them 
out! Father would offer no bargains 
that were not bargains, but he knew 
that the bargains were there. Like ex- 
plorers they hunted for finds. Great 
piles of cloth had charred edges of 
varying depth which could be cut away. 
Hundreds of yards of water-soaked 
material yielded to washing and iron- 
ing. The clerks even dyed dress goods 
that nothing else could be done with. 
The seamstress next door was kept 
busy making odd lengths into gar- 
ments. Ready-mades at that time were 
limited to suits and coats, but Acme 
was to have a display of children’s 
dresses and undergarments that moth- 


ers would push through the crowds 
to get. 

Notions in a wild state of dirt and 
disarray were classified and made sal- 
able. Old stock-worn things, which 
might not have sold at all under nor- 
mal conditions, were put on display. 

For a month they worked, clerks, 
family, everybody, with Father’s en- 
ergy and versatility directing. Travel- 
ing men dropped in to see what they 
were doing, and the word circulated 
over the state among dry goods men 
that T. L. Ross was about to stage a 
record-breaking fire sale. Father hadn’t 
had time to think about the future 
when a letter came from Brown, Bain 
& Co., the best wholesale house in the 
state. Father read it in amazement. 


“Dear Mr. Ross,” they wrote, “We 
regret your fire, but feel sure that with 
your ability and spirit you will be 
starting over. After our twenty years 
dealings with you, we feel safe in 
making you the following offer. If the 
fire has left you temporarily short of 
funds, Brown, Bain & Co. will be glad 
to stand back of you for any amount 
you think it wise to put into a store at 
Acme or elsewhere. We shall be glad 
to discuss loans with you at any time 
in the near future.” 

Again Father’s eyes were dim. Thank 
the good Lord, he could start over 
without anyone helping him—but 
Brown, Bain & Co., they were gilt 
edged. Sixty seemed to be bringing 
its own reward. The skip in Father’s 
heart-beat was not from any chronic 
ailment. 

When the morning of the opening 
of the sale came, Acme County was 
waiting for bargains, and it got them. 
“Not cheap stuff like you get at the 
Emporium,” the women said. They 
said it at the store and they said it 
after they got home. Acme County 
was literally strewn with remnants, 
and women bought cloth to make up 
year after next. 
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The clerks could hardly handle the 
rush from day to day, and Father was 
everywhere at once, just making 
friends. The world is wonderfully 
sympathetic, and the fire had suddenly 
made this fatherly man one of them- 
selves to the Acme people. They want- 
ed him to get something out of the 
fire sale, as well as to get something 
themselves. 

Traveling men, who had happened in 
while preparations were being made for 
the sale, came twenty or fifty miles out 
of their way to see it in progress, and 
told about it to the other salesmen 
they met on the road, and to their 
own firms when they got home. Father 
could have picked up a partnership in 
half a dozen county seats, and Brown, 
Bain & Co. wrote him again regarding 
a loan. 


When the last scorched handkerchief 
had been sold, and Nancy had footed 
up the last column of figures, they 
found that they had broken even. The 
sale had made good the loss which the 
insurance didn’t cover. 


“What do you get out of it, Mr, 
Ross?” a friendly customer had asked, 
and as Father took his digitalis at dawn 
he remembered the question. What did 
he get out of it? Coming out exactly 
even hadn’t mattered so much, but as 
he dozed off to sleep again, he was 
seeing his five children, successful, 
loyal, he was seeing the men of the dry 
goods world, his world, watching him 
respectfully and ready to trust him, 
he was seeing these new Acme County 
neighbors who had learned to believe 
in him. Father had forgotten that he 
was sixty and a failure. 





AN AMPLIFIED IDEA 


Marjorie S. BANKS 


A YEAR or more ago there appeared 
an unsigned article in the VoLTA 

Review on Calendar Work.* The 
writer of this described a chart, on which 
a large wheel represented the year, with 
its twelve spokes the months, as a helpful 
device. Thinking back to my own little- 
girl days, when I struggled for years to 
arrange the long months and seasons 
orderly, I heartily endorsed and put to 
work with my second-grade class of deaf 
children the idea of a visibly revolving 
year. 


We have worked out, my children and 
I, a scheme, a development by which we 
can keep on this chart a picture record of 
all outstanding events of our year, and 
most important—our own birthdays. So 
that losing none of its clearness, it yet 
becomes to each one a real and personal 
thing. Because of the vital individual 
interest it arouses, the time given to 





*February, 1926, page 101. 


heretofore necessary drill is saved. A 
single period the first of each month, 
with the everyday references that have 
come up, suffices for us. The chart, with 
its pretty colored pictures, hung in the 
schoolroom in good light and at the 
best level for small eyes, is ever ready 
for the intent, eager searching it daily 
receives in odd minutes and, too, it is 
a worthwhile and ever-growing decora- 
tion for the room. 

The building of this has been gradual 
and natural, assisted by class discussion. 
About the middle of September the 
chart, with the wheel pinned to it, blank 
but for the rulings, was presented to 
the class. We printed “September” in 
its place at the top, the first month of a 
season. It was decided that our coming 
to school was the most important event 
and so, “We come to school” was print- 
ed under the name of the month, the 
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verb in the present tense because we do 
it every year. Then the names of the 
children in the class having September 
birthdays, and the dates, were printed. 
The picture we later placed in the space 
remaining was a large green caterpillar 
on a branch with a cocoon spun within 
one of the lower leaves. We had found 
several caterpillars, and they had spun 
cocoons in our box. When butterflies 
emerged, if we should be so fortunate 
as to see that in the spring, we would 
put them on the chart in the month of 
their coming. 

October became “this month” and 
September moved to the left and proper 
place of “last month.” October brought 
more birthdays and Hallowe’en. The 
Jack-o-lantern we made found its image 
on the chart, by which we recall—oh, 
who knows how many happy things? 

November of course brought Thanks- 
giving and turkeys. To have it mean 
something more than turkeys we dis- 
cussed giving thanks at length, learned 
a Thanksgiving prayer and put the first 
line of it under the name of the month, 
over the big, fat, handsome turkey. So 
came the other months in turn, bringing 
Christmas wreaths and bells, Santa Claus 
with his mysterious pack, snowstorms, 
dainty valentines, Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays, the flowers that poked 
their wee heads through the dark earth 
in March, the pure white lilies of Easter, 
the bunny and gay colored eggs, a pic- 
nic and May-pole dance; for summer, a 
farm yard (we all live on farms), a 
haying scene and loaded apple trees— 
bringing us back to school in September 
again with one happy year ended and 
another begun. 


The seasonal pictures are numerous 
to choose from. We enjoyed the foliage 
so much that we chose a few colored 
leaves, and above them “Autumn” was 
printed in red, yellow and _ brown. 
Though we had no real snowfall here 
during the winter months, we put a 
snow scene for that season, and over it 
“Winter” was printed in white. During 


ea 











A Year... 











the spring we watched eagerly for the 
birds, learning their names as fast as 
we saw them, so under “Spring,” printed 
in green, we put a picture of some blue- 
birds flying about a bird-house. Sum- 
mer, the golden time, calls for some out- 
door picture of happy children. 

There are so many ways in which it 
can be varied and adapted—this year, I 
think, the teacher enjoyed it fully as 
much as the kiddies! The pictures for 
the chart have come from seals, adver- 
tisements, postcards; they have been so 
easy to find, it has been a temptation to 
put too much on it. We have limited 
ourselves to one picture for the season, 
and not more than two small ones for 
any one month. Clearness, at even a 
casual glance, from across the room is 
important. The children have been ready 
with suggestions at each step and very 
happy in anticipation of the future. We 
used the heaviest chart paper (29x23) 
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for both background and wheel. The 
diameter of the wheel was the width of 
the paper. Paper clips on either side of 
the wheel with one pin at the top hold 
the. wheel firmly in place and yet allow 
easy changing. 

Almost always one or two children 
stand in front of this chart in free min- 
utes, quietly and contentedly wondering 


and gradually answering their own ques- 
tions, so many of which they have not 
the language to ask now. Thus are the 
seasons and months surely learned by 
the continuous reference to the simple 
picture story of a year we've really 
lived. It has been a successful experi- 
ment and so very popular with us, we 
hope some others may like it as well. 





SOMETHING ELSE NEEDING “FIXIN’ ” 


DoucLtas MAcFARLAN, M. D. 


WENTY-FIVE miles south of 

Thomasville Junction lies Ephrata, 

a quiet, prosperous little town of 
eight thousand souls, equipped with 
twelve churches, a literary “circle,” and 
sundry other endeavors which evince 
the fact that Ephrata is “looking up.” 
Most of the girls of the town go away 
to boarding schools when the time 
comes for it, and some even have a 
year or two finishing off. Talent is 
seldom thwarted; rather it is given 
every opportunity for development. 


In Ephrata lived Marie Louise Fish- 
er, a “real attractive girl.” She had 
grown up, even outgrown Ephrata, 
her fond parents believed, for she had 
shown musical ability extraordinary. 
She had started out with piano lessons, 
but, caught in the maelstrom of popular 
music, had just naturally gone on to 
playing by ear everything she heard. 
Then she began improvising—'twas 
time she was sent off to take up music 
seriously. 

So, off she went to a “conservatoire” 
in Cincinnati, where she studied two 
winters. This brings our story down 
to the week of her return home, when 
a reception was prepared by her par- 
ents. Everyone who was anyone in 
Ephrata or in the neighboring towns 
was invited. Many of the guests were 
only friends of the family, and perhaps 
here is where the trouble started. 


Harvey Boyer was on hand. Now, 
Harvey was a transplanted Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman with all the blunt out- 
spokenness of his kind. At the musi- 
cale he was to be seen, somewhat ex- 
pressionless, seated on the hair sofa, 
alongside of Marie Louise’s father, Hen- 
ry. The men had long been intimate, and 
up to this time there had really come 
nothing false between them. But Hen- 
ry had spent money on his girl’s music, 
and although he did not understand 
the classical stuff she had brought 
back, he believed that it was something 
which those who know, or ought to 
know about music, valued. There had 
come into his life for the first time 
such words as “technique” “finesse,” 
“execution.” Ma and Marie Louise had 
so often used these terms, that word 
memories had developed, and he just 
could not keep them out of his con- 
versation. So, after the girl had fin- 
ished her sonata, it was not at all un- 
natural for Henry to turn toward Har- 
vey Boyer and to whisper, “What do 
you think of her execution?” Harvey 
with honest deliberation replied, “I 
approve of it.” 


It may be altogether wrong to use 
such a cruel story to point out a situ- 
ation needing “fixin’.” We emphatically 
refuse to go so far as execution, even 
though classical music continues to be 


hourly murdered. We believe in cor- 
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rection, and would commit Marie 
Louise to the proper authorities. Just 
so we would commit those hard of 
hearing who murder our language, 
their language—one of the most beau- 
tiful things civilization produces. And 
the hard of hearing are just as un- 
conscious of the atrocity as is Marie 
Louise of her music; they are just as 
touchy and as badly hurt as our heroine 
when the subject is broadcast. But we 
have to be frank. Marie Louise does 
not really know how badly she plays, 
nor does the hard of hearing individual 
realize how his voice sounds. We do 
know that were we to see more often 
with the eyes of others, or were we to 
hear more often with the ears of others, 
we would accept more readily the criti- 
cisms and would make the correction. 


Now, as to the “fixin’.”” How is it to 
be done? The hard of hearing can get 
their speech-reading from the many 
capable teachers of this subject, but 
many of these teachers are themselves 
hard of hearing, and have defects of 
speech. Here’s the rub—we cannot ex- 
pect speech correction from the hard 
of hearing teacher. 


Residual hearing must be used, and 
inflection and pronunciation exercises 
must be periodically taken from a 
trained elocutionist. It is not possible 
for the deafened teacher to do the 
work (we regret the baldness of the 
fact). In using the residual hearing. 
care must be taken in the selection of 
the necessary sound-amplifying de- 
vices; one must be sure to have an in- 
strument which -itself does not distort. 


We have repeatedly made the sug- 
gestion to leagues that this work be 
begun as part of the service of the 
club to its members; the hard of hear- 
ing owe this correction of speech not 
only to themselves but to the com- 
munity. 

Please take all these thoughts in the 
spirit in which they are given—friend 
to friend. A good friend does not al- 
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ways have to say the sweet things ; the 
best friend can be frank with you and 
love you none the less. 





DO YOU FOLLOW YOUR EYES OR 
YOUR EARS? 


I have found out, by constant inquiry, that 
most men and women can be put in one of 
two classes—the Eye Persons or the Ear 
Persons. To which do you belong? 


Almost everyone has one best approach to 
his mind. .... I am sure that in the majority 
of human beings it is the eye. 


For instance, have you ever thought that 
the ear can never be much more than a help- 
less catch-basket? That is, the ear cannot, 
like the eye, look around for intelligence. The 
eye is an instinctive sportsman and hunter. 
The ear waits for game to come to it, but the 
eye can jump up at any moment and take a 
shot. 

The ear is a receiver of sound, but the eye 
is a roaming, roving pursuer and capturer of 
sights, from the sky down to the printed page 
covered with words and ideas. 


Have you ever thought that the eye can 
train itself to a speed of its own, but that the 
ear always must keep time to a tune, or wait 
for a talker to finish his sentence? Observa- 
tion by the ear is controlled much by out- 
siders, but the eye registers on its own hook 
whenever it opens. 


Furthermore, the eye has a much better 
filing system than the ear. It has a collection 
of photographs the like of which could not be 
contained on all the shelves of all the libraries 
of all the world. The ear can take only one 
picture at a time; if you do not believe that, 
try to listen to two lectures at once. The eye 
can scarcely keep open without snap-shooting 
dozens of objects and the ideas they symbolize. 


Spee One of the great advantages of the 
written word over the spoken word was 
pointed out to me by Nitti, formerly Premier 
of Italy. He has skill in both, but, he said, 
“the written word is weighed more carefully 
than the spoken word.” 


56 er I have found it helpful to ask my- 
self. “Do you belong with your eyes or your 
ears? Will you follow your eyes on their 
pursuit of new observation, information and 
ideas? Or will you let your ears lead the 
way?”....What about your case ?—Extracts 
from an article by Richard Washburn Child 
in the New York American. 





CUBA IS KEEPING ABREAST 


Professor Emilio Teuma of Havana, Cuba, 
who conducts an oral school for the deaf, has 
recently added a special course of instruction 
for the hard of hearing. He also corrects 
defects of speech. 








DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


EpitH FItzGERALD 


HE usual long drawn-out work 

with direct and indirect discourse 

—or “ask, say, tell” as some call 
that particular part of the language work 
with deaf children—and the ofttimes 
unsatisfactory results have never seemed 
to me to be necessary. The following 
plan has proved most successful with 
the teachers in the Virginia School who 
have used it, and, as a result, the work 
is well under way before it would other- 
wise be started. The constructions in 
indirect discourse are among those we 
very often use, so there seems no reason 
why the deaf child should not have the 
advantage of their use very early in life 
in order that they may soon become 
fixed as a natural part of his every- 
day language. 

The subject, Direct and Indirect Dis- 
course, was touched upon during one of 
the talks given at Columbus last summer 
at the time of the presentation of 
“Straight Language,” and was the only 
exercise presented which is not given in 
the book.* The response was such that 
a number of those who were present 
asked me to offer it to the VorLtTa 
Review as soon as possible. It is in 
compliance with these requests that the 
outline and the explanations which fol- 
low are here presented. 


1. The Foundation: 
(a)—said, “Thank you,” “Goodbye”, 
etc. 


(b)—think, heardA, dreamedé, fear, 
hope, etc., that 

. —said that— 

—told me that— 

3. “Told” and “asked” with infinitive. 
Distinguish now between told and 
asked. 

Include the negative infinitive. 
Much work on commands at this 
time. 


““Straight Language,” by Edith Fitzgerald; Mc- 
Clure Publishing Co., Staunton, Va. 
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Begin the vocabulary of the work. 





4. —said, “————?”” 
Changed to: 
(a)—asked—who, what, how, why, 
etc. 


(b)—asked—if— 
(c)—asked—whether. 
1. The Foundation: 


(a) Our first grade children are soon 
led to use, as the object of said, the lit- 
tle every day expressions “Thank you,” 
“Goodbye,” “Come again,” etc., which 
they are learning. The _ statements 
are placed under the key often enough 
to fix the expressions in thought as 
WHAT, and when written, whether 
under the key or otherwise, they are 
always properly punctuated; as, “Mrs. 
McManaway said, ‘Goodbye,’” “I said, 
‘Come again’.” The value to the chil- 
dren of care on these two points—the 
grammatical office of the expression and 
the punctuation of the statement—is 
obvious. 

(b) At the discretion of the teacher 
(it is often surprising how soon the 
children can take the construction) we 
introduce the noun clause after think, 
heard, dreamed, fear, hope, and a few 
other such verbs. These clauses are al- 
ways first placed under the key, as is 
the last statement of Plate B in “Straight 
Language.” If spoken, the pointer is 
dropped to allow each part of the state- 
ment to be properly placed, and alone, 
according to the columns of the key. 
We often take the clause under the key 
proper—that under the conjunction sym- 
bol, the subject under WHO, and so on, 
thus helping fix in the child’s thought 
the fact that the order of the words of 
the clause is the same as that in any 
statement. 

There are three other very necessary 
things for the teacher to keep in 
thought. 
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(1) When the main verb is in the 
past tense (as heard and dreamed) she 
must insist upon the past tense in the 
clause. 

After the future tense has _ been 
learned and the time has come to use it 
in a noun clause after the past ‘tense, 
the children are shown then and there 
that will becomes would. Care at this 
time should eliminate the danger of the 
intermediate teacher’s meeting and _ bat- 
tling with “I heard that Mrs. Parrish 
will come tomorrow.” 

(2) She must insist upon the chil- 
dren’s placing the main time word after 
the main verb and just before the clause; 
as, “I dreamed last night that Father 
had a new car.” 

For this reason, a caret is placed after 
heard and dreamed in the outline. 
To press the point, the caret is often 
placed with colored crayon. If the 
teacher does her part here, we shall not, 
later on, have such a statement as, “She 
asked me what my sister’s name was yes- 
terday.” Furthermore, the children will 
sense, early in their school lives, the 
respective modifiers of the two verbs in 
question. In “I think that Father will 
come tomorrow”, for instance, they are 
shown that the time word belonging to 
think is now, and that it is understood, 
not expressed. 

(3) The word that introducing the 

clause must be thought of alone. If 
this point is gotten over now, the how, 
why, if, whether, etc., of Part 4 of the 
outline, and the words that follow, 
will take care of themselves. 
-If this much of the work on direct 
and indirect discourse is properly pre- 
sented, the child will have a splendid 
foundation for what is to follow, and 
the hardest part of the work will be 
over with, although every teacher will 
find, when she gets this far, that it 
really has not been hard. But there 
must be no mere parrot work about it, 
especially at this time. The key must 
be used in order that the constructions 
may be visualized by the child. 


(2) If the foundation above has been 
well laid, said that and told—that will 
come very easily and naturally. <A 
cross, in colored crayon, between said 
and that should settle immediately the 
first attempt to say, for example, “Miss 
Whittlesey said me that Christine was 
sick.” To present this clearly to the 
child, the following picture with a large 
cross in colored crayon over the second 
me (said me) is helpful: 


—— told me that 
—— said me that 


(3) Told and asked with the infinitive 
as direct object is the next step. As 
stated in “Straight Language,” we teach 
the me in each of the following state- 
ments as an indirect object: 


Miss Davis asked me to clean her erasers. 
Miss Walker told me not to sharpen my 
pencil in class. 


It is then easy to see the infinitive it- 
self as WHAT (Direct Object). When 
it is modified, the modifiers follow the 
order of the key-words, just as do the 
modifiers of the verb in the first noun 
clause that was learned, and the whole 
is WHAT. 

The children are now being led to 
sense the fact that the infinitive may be 
WHAT, and yet that it may be modified 
just as is any verb. If there is a time 
word modifying the verb, we insist upon 
its being placed before the infinitive. 
This principle is applied in the case of 
all noun clauses and verbal phrases. The 
result is smooth, correct English, and 
the children easily grasp the grammatical 
relationship of the parts of the state- 
ments, which they might not do were 


the main time word always placed first. 
Miss Reynolds told me at recess this morn- 
ing to go to the sewing room at two o'clock. 
Helen and I went to Mrs. Bass’ room just 
now to ask her to let us go to the movies this 
afternoon. 
Mrs. Nicholson asked me this morning why 
I did not study last night. 


Of course, the children are led not to 
use time words superfluously. That, in 
itself, is a good exercise for the develop- 
ment of judgment and discrimination on 
the part of the children. 
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We are careful to stop at this stage 
of the work to see that the children 
sense the intended difference between 
asked and told. It often takes time but 
now is the time for it, and if we are 
conscientious, there will be some deaf 
children, at least, who will never say “I 
told Miss LaRue to correct my letter”, 
which is a good example of apparent but 
unintentional rudeness on the part of 
deaf children and older deaf people. 
It is especially unfortunate when this 
apparent rudeness is displayed before 
those unacquainted with the deaf. Too 
often teachers do not realize the neces- 
sity of constant watchfulness in develop- 
ing judgment and discrimination in the 
choice of words. 

Miss Willoughby’s plan of using 
asked when please is involved is an 
excellent way to begin. But the children 
must be led beyond that, to sense the 
fact that asked usually leaves the matter 
to the desire or willingness of the per- 
son in question but that told means “Do 
it.’ The thoughtful teacher will think 
of ways without end to drill upon this 
point, and, incidentally, she will get in 
some decidedly worth while lessons on 
the etiquette of words. 

The negative infinitive as object in- 
volves practically nothing new, and may 
be introduced very soon after the work 
is taken up. There should be a great 
deal of work on commands at this time 
(much of it should be written), and the 
vocabulary of direct and indirect dis- 
course may be begun and then added to 
as fast as the children are capable of 
taking it. 

(4) The last part of the outline deals 
with the change to the indirect form 
when the direct quotation contains a 
question. 

(a) She said, “Who is your teacher?” 
Mr. McManaway said, “How did you 
break the window?” 
(b) seep said, “Has your mother bobbed 
(c) Miss Wallace said, “Did Miss Lewin go 


to Norfolk or to Richmond?” 
(a) If the second half of the founda- 
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tion (b) of Part 1 has been well laid, 
Part 4 of the work will come very easily, 
The point for the children to see js 
that the introductory word (or words) 
of the question, what color, how, why, 
where, etc., occupies the same place as 
the connective that of the noun clause, 
and that the key is then followed as 
with any other clause. 

I hope that the sun will shine this 
afternoon. 


(a) Miss Thomas asked me who my teacher 


was. 
Mr. McManaway asked me how I broke 
the window. 

Miss Whittlesey asked me last night how 
old my baby brother was. 

Mr. Lewellyn asked me how long I stayed 
in Washington. 

Mrs. Nicholson asked me this morning 
why I did not study last night. 


If the key is followed, the children 
will be compelled to say “who my teach- 
er was’’, instead of “who was my teach- 
er”; “how I broke the window”, instead 
of “how did I break the window”; “how 
long I stayed in Washington”, instead of 
“how long did I stay in Washington”; 
and so on. In changing, for instance, 
“She said, ‘Who is in the hall?’” there 
is no connecting word, so we have “She 
asked me who was in the hall.” 

When placing the connective,—con- 
junctive adverb, or whatever it may be,— 
under the conjunction symbol to the left 
of the key, we do not teach its gram- 
matical term. That will come later. 
We concentrate, at first, on the straight 
language of the statements in question, 
and on giving the children something 
to guide them in keeping straight any- 
thing of the kind they may say in the 
future. : 


(b) William said, “Has your mother bobbed 
hair?” 
Mrs. Lindholm said, “Did you find your 
tablet ?” 
Lewis said, “Can you swim?” 
Margaret said, “Are you sleepy?” 
Mrs. Braxton said, “Will you mail my 
letters ?” 
In these statements the direct quota- 
tion begins with a verb or an auxiliary. 
and the connective is if instead of that, 


how, why, etc. 
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William asked me if Mother had curly 


hair. 

Mrs. Lindholm asked me if I found my 
tablet. 

Lewis asked Otto if he could swim. 
Margaret asked Helen if she were sleepy. 
Mrs. Braxton asked me if I would mail 
her letters. 


(c) Miss Wallace said to Hazel, “Did Miss 
Lewin go to Norfolk or to Richmond?” 
Mrs. Wellford said, “Have you two or 
three brothers?” 

Dorothy said to Pauline, “Is 
twelve or thirteen years old?” 


Francis 


These statements begin with verbs or 
auxiliaries but there is an or in the ques- 
tion, so we have whether instead of tf. 


Miss Wallace asked Hazel whether Miss 
Lewin went to Norfolk or to Richmond. 
Mrs. Wellford asked me whether I had 
two or three brothers. 
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Dorothy asked Pauline whether Francis 
were twelve or thirteen years old. 


It is necessary to point out, at the 
first opportunity, the difference be- 
tween, for example, “Have you two or 
three pins?” and “Have you two or 
three brothers?” If we do not stop for 
explanations, the if in the indirect form 
of one, and whether of the other, may 
prove so confusing to a deaf child as 
to retard his progress. One such dif- 
ference called to his attention will pre- 
pare him to recognize, himself, other 
such differences, and one more chance 
for mental development will have been 
thrown his way. The teaching of direct 
and indirect discourse affords many 
such opportunities. 





“O VILLAIN, 


Joun A. 


CCORDING to the newspapers, 
A the president of a large automobile 

manufacturing concern had called 
in a famous detective and sought to en- 
list his aid in locating a man who had 
been defrauding the organization of thou- 
sands of dollars through dishonest col- 
lections. 

“In just one week,” explained the 
manufacturer, “this man collected be- 
tween eight and ten thousand dollars— 
more than many of our highest salaried 
collectors. And he has collected thou- 
sands of dollars from people we had 
practically given up as hopeless pay.” 

“T see,” said the detective, burying 
himself deep in thought. 

“It will be easy,” he announced, at 
length. “A man as clever as this im- 
poster appears to be, must be hard of 
hearing. You know, the deafened are 
the smartest people in the world; I’m a 
trifle hard of hearing myself. Well, I 
happen to know that the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Heating is holding a convention at 
Chautauqua this week. I shall disguise 
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myself as a lip-reader and go there. It— 
what is that?” He stopped and pointed 
to an object on a table near the door. 


“That small black box?” asked the 
manufacturer, looking in the direction 
indicated. “Oh, that’s the office boy’s 
lunch he happened to leave there.” 


“T'll take the box with me,” said the 
detective, removing the boy’s luncheon 
and putting the box under his arm, “It 
will pass for a hearing device. Don’t 
worry about the collections,” he added, as 
he prepared to go, “I’ll have that man in 
jail within a week.” 

“In jail!” exclaimed the manufacturer, 
startled. “Hold on! You misunderstand 
me. I don’t want to put him in jail; I 
want to hire him.” 

Well, it is an old, old story; history 
repeating itself; old wine in new bot- 
tles. The incident might very well have 
been lifted bodily from Herodotus. It 
is the tale of Rhampsinitus and his stolen 
treasure all over again; a tale that has 
been told also, with but slight variations, 
of Hyrisus of Hyria and of Angeas, 
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King of Elis; though not as yet, I be- 
lieve, of George Washington. 

You know, of course, that Rhampsi- 
nitus is merely the cross-word puzzle 
name for Rameses III, a king who 
reigned in Egypt about 12:25 a. m. or 
1225 B. C. This, perhaps, means 
nothing to you, but I think you will 
be ‘interested when I mention that 
Rhampsinitus had, at the time of 
which I write, accumulated the respect- 
able little nest-egg of four hundred 
million dollars in coin and treasure. 
A man who can do that is interesting in 
any language—and even in hieroglyphics. 

Having acquired the four hundred mil- 
lion and becoming a trifle suspicious of 
his wife’s relatives, who planned to spend 
their vacation at the palace as usual, the 
king decided to have a new and stronger 
treasure house built. Among his sub- 
jects was a deafened architect and 
builder. Let us call him Doric, to spare 
the feelings of any members of his fam- 
ily still living. Doric, clever as most 
deafened people are, had long appre- 
ciated the fact that to be considered as 
wise as his fellows he must actually be 
four or five times as smart; so he had 
applied himself to his profession with 
such diligence that he was easily the out- 
standing architect and builder of his age. 
It was inevitable that the king should 
call upon him for the planning and con- 
struction of the new treasure house. 

Doric drew up a plan that provided 
for a structure of heavy stone blocks, 
with but a single entrance, to which the 
king alone would have a key, and to be 
sealed in such a manner that even an 
attempt at entrance would be detected 
quickly. 

Doric did most of the construction 
work himself, a condition which paved 
the way for his fall from grace. He 
placed in the edifice, skilfully concealed, 
one stone that could be removed easily 
by one familiar with its location and ar- 
rangement, permitting access to the treas- 
ure. This action of the architect re- 
mained unknown for years, as during 
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his lifetime Doric made no effort to avail 
himself of the entrance. As death drew 
near, however, he called his sons, Gable 
and Gargoyle, to him and explained what 
he had done. (The names of the sons 
are fictitious, of course, for the reason 
already given.) He also revealed just 
what had prompted his action. He ex- 
plained that he knew how difficult it was 
for a deafened man to make his way 
under conditions as they then existed in 
Egypt and, fearing that they might have 
inherited from him a tendency toward 
deafness, he wanted to make sure that 
they need never suffer for the ordi- 
nary comforts of life. The knowledge 
of the hidden passage was, of course, 
to be made use of only in a time of 
great necessity. 

Doric died and was gathered to his 
fathers, and the boys considered the 
situation. After mature reflection of 
five or ten minutes, both decided that the 
time of great necessity referred to by 
their father was here and now. It may 
be that they were influenced in this de- 
cision by their belief in the equal distri- 
bution of all wealth; that is, all wealth 
belonging to anyone else. They felt, 
too, that it would be a real public service 
to aid in the distribution of this treasure 
so that it might work the greatest good 
for the greatest number; of course, after 
Gable and Gargoyle had provided for 
their own simple needs. It just hap- 
pened that these simple needs demanded 
a good bit more of the treasure than 
one would have anticipated, and even 
before any general distribution of the 
king’s wealth had been started, the atten- 
tion of Rhampsinitus was called to an 
astonishing shrinkage or evaporation in 
his store, though he was totally unable 
to account for the loss. 

It is regrettable that familiarity some- 
times breeds contempt. Clever as the 
Doric boys were, they became a trifle 
careless, and the natural result was that 
on a fateful evening Gargoyle stepped 
into a clever little trap that had been set 
by the king—a device that grasped his 
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body firmly, and a little tooth that nipped 
him and spread a deadly poison through 
his body so quickly that he was dead be- 
fore Gable realized that anything was 
amiss. 

What to do? Gable finally stripped 
his brother’s body of all clothing and 
removed the head, since he could not 
extricate the body from the trap. In this 
way he made identification very difficult 
and went a long way toward guarantee- 
ing his own safety. The king discovered 
the headless body early the next day, but 
attempts at identification were fruitless. 
Finally he had it suspended near the 
palace walls and guarded by soldiers, who 
were instructed to arrest anyone who 
showed unusual interest in it, and espe- 
cially anyone who exhibited signs of 
grief. Rhampsinitus hoped in this way 
to identifiy the man. However, Gable 
was a trifle too clever for him. Late that 
night he went to a famous valley of 
echoes, near the palace, and howled like 
a wolf. As I have said, the boy was 
clever, and this was no stunt at all for 
him; he could have howled like three 
wolves if necessary. As he anticipated, 
the echoes took up the howl and re- 
peated it over and over, sustaining it 
from about midnight to five in the morn- 
ing, distracting the attention of the 
guards and permitting Gable to make off 
with his brother’s body without detec- 
tion. 

The king was intensely annoyed at 
this, but nothing was done or said for 
a few days. Then a very surprising an- 
nouncement was made: The king de- 
clared that he would bestow the hand of 
his daughter on the man who would nar- 
rate to her the best story of the cleverest 
and wickedest thing done by himself— 
by the narrator, you understand, not the 
king; the latter was not offering any 
prizes, you may be sure, for stories of 
the wickedest things he had done. 

Rhampsinitus, relying on his knowl- 
edge of the vanity of man, believed, with 
very good reason, I think, that vanity 
would prompt the culprit to appear and 
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boast of his exploits. The princess, for 
her part, was to grasp the arm of the 
man who told her this particular story 
and call for the soldiers, who would be 
near by. 

It was a clever scheme, taken all in 
all, and it was unfortunate for its suc- 
cess that Gable saw through it at once; 
which is not at all surprising in view of 
the fact that he had himself suggested 
it, adroitly, to one of the king’s advisers 
a day or two before. So, when he ap- 
peared before the princess that night to 
tell his story, he had plans of his own 
carefully made. He told her the exact 
truth about the removal of the treasure, 
his brother’s death and the securing of 
the body from the castle wall. He also 
told her a great many other things, for 
Gable had a remarkable gift of words. 
Finally the princess recovered sufficiently 
from her trance to remember what she 
was supposed to do, and snatched at his 
coat sleeve, calling to the soldiers ; where- 
upon Gable merely shed the garment 
swiftly and made off in the darkness. 
The soldiers came, the king with them, 
and there was much chagrin at the es- 
cape of the rogue. 

“But I have his coat,” cried the prin- 
cess, holding up the garment. “Surely 
we can identify him from that.” 

“Of course,” agreed the king, taking 
the. coat and carrying it to the light for 
examination. Then he uttered an ex- 
clamation of irritation. “O villain, vil- 
lain, smiling damned villain!”. he cried; 
little thinking that these same words 
would later be immortalized by no less 
a person than William Shakespeare him- 
self. “Jt is my own coat!” 

And it really was, of course, for Ga- 
ble had secured it that very day for this 
particular use. 

“Well,” declared the princess, firmly, 
“we must firid him. Oh, papa, he was 
just wonderful—the things he said, I 
mean.” 

“Just what did he say?” asked the 
king, a trifle astonished. 

“He said—he said—” replied the prin- 
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cess, a trifle confused as she tried to 
recall just what Gable had said. “Why, 
he said that—that I was the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen. He has seen me 
often—you know— in the street—and so 
—and so. And he said my eyes—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said her father, absent- 
mindedly, “we certainly must find him.” 

So it came about that the following 
morning an announcement was made 
from the palace that if the culprit would 
present himself before the king he would 
be given an absolute pardon. It may 
have seemed a reckless thing to do, but 
Gable thought he knew his man, and so 
had no qualms about appearing at the 
palace shortly after he heard the an- 
nouncement. Rhampsinitus welcomed 
him enthusiastically. “The Egyptians,” 
he declared (and I quote Herodotus), 
“excelled all the rest of the world in 
wisdom, and this man excelled all other 
Egyptians.” He finished by offering 
Gable the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

“But—but,” stammered Gable, taken 
by surprise. “But perhaps the princess 
may not be agreeable. She is so very 
lovely—” 

“It is her own idea,” explained the 
king, briefly. 

Gable was taken aback. 

“Oh,” he said. “But does—does she 
know that I am deafened? Of course, 
last night I did all the talking.” 

“T’'ll say you did,” agreed the king, a 
little slangily and perhaps a trifle en- 
viously, too. “Only a man unable to 
hear the sound of his voice could have 
said what you did and—er—got away 
with it. But don’t bother about your 
deafness. As man to man—” 

“Yes,” said Gable, as the king hesi- 
tated. 

“TI was thinking,” explained the king, 
“that after you have married the prin- 
cess there may be times when you will 
feel obliged to attempt to deceive her in 
certain small matters—I say attempt, be- 
cause I married her mother, and the 
princess is a good bit like her. I—” 
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“I shall never attempt to deceive the 
princess—by word or deed,” declared 
Gable, firmly. “The idea is unthink- 
able.” 

“Perhaps so,” agreed the king, hiding 
a slight yawn. “But if you do—if you 
do, I say, and are detected—as you will 
be—” 

“Yes,” said Gable, politely. 
you may find your deafness no 
especial disadvantage,” said the king. 








SUCCESSFUL SUMMER COURSE 


The course in training teachers of the deaf 
offered by the University of California Sum- 
mer Session in Los Angeles, and conducted 
by Miss Ethel Hilliard, met with a most satis- 
factory response. Several states were repre- 
sented in the class. The course will be offered 
again next summer. The Demonstration 
School with six deaf and hard of hearing 
children was of greatest benefit. This was 
ably conducted by Miss Rachel Dawes. Dr. 
Shepherd I. Franz, noted professor of Psy- 
chology, addressed the class and expressed 
great interest in the work being done. Prof. 
V. O. Knudsen, of the Physics Department of 
the University of California, demonstrated his 
wonderful audio-amplifier to this class, which 
created the greatest interest. The problems 
of the deaf and hard of hearing are being 
studied more zealously than ever before in the 
history of mankind—M. R. Miller. 





CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
has just issued a pamphlet outlining the pro- 
gram which they have been carrying on and on 
which they will. continue to work through 
1930. Their work is divided into six sections, 
Health, Child Labor, Care of Problem Chil- 
dren, Mental Hygiene, Education and Recrea- 
tion and Legislation. Although no _ special 
mention is made of hard of hearing or deaf 
children, we trust that this important question 
will receive adequate attention in one or more 
of these departments. 





Harper's Monthly had a story of a fire that 
occurred in Baltimore, the staircase being in 
flames so quickly that the occupants of the 
house had to seek other means of escape. 

The next day the companion to an elderly 
lady was reading to her the newspaper report 
of the fire, which stated that one servant es- 
caped down a water-pipe at the back of the 
house. 

Whereupon the old lady, astonished at this 
statement, exclaimed: 

“But how thin the poor man must have 
been !” 
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No holiday in all our calendar is comparable to Thanksgiving. . . . 


good harvests. . 


EAR Friends of the Friendly 
Corner : 

In September, you remember, 
we went gallivanting around the coun- 
try, and even took a trip or two to 
Norway; so I promised something prac- 
tical this month for the practical 
minded ones. It is going to be that 
question of employment again, for, like 
the poor, it is always with us. Almost 
every one of the hundred or so mem- 
bers of the Correspondence Club who 
sent in their experiences along this line 
expressed interest in the question, even 
those who are persons of leisure. I 
hope this attitude is representative of 
all readers of the Friendly Corner. 

Not for one minute have I ever 
claimed to be another Job Man, giving 
practical advice or speaking with au- 
thority. It was merely my hope that 
some of the readers might find a hint 
here, a suggestion there, in these letters 
which I have been publishing. This 
time I shall select brief paragraphs 
only, to show you some of the varied 
lines of work engaged in. 

There is one thing that always ap- 





It is the great 
holiday of common people who have worked all the year and now thank God humbly for 


It is the holiday of peace: the celebration of work and the simple life. 


—David Grayson. 


peals to me most strongly as a suitable 
employment for the deafened and that 
is horticulture, so I was pleased to have 
another testimonial along this line. 
With it I quote part of a letter from a 
Club member who has made a success 
of farming. 


When I was offered a position as gardener 
on a private estate where I would have charge 
of plants, flowers and lawns I quickly decided 
that here was the opportunity I had been look- 
ing for. As time passes I am more than ever 
satisfied with my choice. I have health and 
happiness and a chance to improve myself. Ex- 
perience has taught me to value those hours 
spent among my books and that happiness is 
an attitude of mind rather than the result 
of place or condition, 

* « * 

My life work is farming. Winter wheat is 
grown mostly and a small amount of feed 
crops and, of course, a fair-sized bunch of 
cattle and horses. A hard of hearing man 
can take care of stock just about as well as 
one with normal ears. 


Two of our members have success- 
fully plied the needle as a weapon of 
defense against the proverbial wolf. 
Both letters show the right attitude of 
mind, as well as adaptability. With these 
letters I am taking something from a 
recent newspaper because it is along 
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the same line and shows the same spirit 
of willingness. 


I have done sewing, repairing, knitting, 
crocheting and cooking. Quite a few times 
I have been where there- was wealth in the 
family and have helped with the housework 
for a few weeks or months. I have sold ex- 
tracts and cold cream, and last fall I sold 
Christmas cards with good success. I shall 
try again this fall. 


* * * 


I have been employed as a trimmer of hats 
for the last three years. At this work hearing 
is not essential. One is given a sample and 
all the necessary materials, and the work can 
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bition. I have heard of a number of people 
holding good positions, one girl being a deaf 
mute, and I am working now with a very 
bright girl who is earning a very good salary 
and is so bright and cheerful one would never 
think of her deafness. 

One might not like the idea of working in 
a factory but most factories are as agreeable 
as a good many offices, and the work is really 
interesting. If a girl has any natural taste 
or ability in that line she could become a 
designer. 


From experience I know that a hard 
of hearing person may take up work in 
a beauty parlor. I have had my hair 





FIRST PRIZE, AMERICAN GROUP, WON BY MRS. 
BALTIMORE IN THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


CONDUCTED BY 


be finished without a word with either fore- 
man or forelady. It is sometimes necessary to 
get an order or special remarks about the 
work. I always try to lip-read in such cases, 
but if I fail someone is always willing to 
write it for me. I should like to add that in 
applying for work a letter of introduction 
from a local league for the hard of hearing 
is extremely helpful. With such a letter in 
hand I have found the utmost consideration 
from employers and superintendents. 


* * * 


I am a woman over fifty years of age, earn- 
ing good money as a milliner. I am almost 
totally deaf but can manage to get along by 
watching a person’s lips. I was over forty 
when left with an eleven-year-old boy to care 
for, and had no business experience that I 
could use. On account of bad hearing I took 
a course in millinery for a few weeks so that 
I would not be totally green about it, then 
applied for a position and have been working 
steadily ever since. A young person who feels 
handicapped shows lack of will power or am- 


IRENE JESSOP OF 


MISS MAUD RANDLE, ENGLAND 


shampooed by a young lady who is 
so deafened that lip-reading is her only 
recourse. She is an expert with both 
arts. She sticks to her job and does not 
talk, and oh, it is a relief not to have 
her fill my ears with sounds as well as 
suds. I hope the writer of this letter 
will also become an expert: 

I have just finished a course in beauty cul- 
ture and had to use an acousticon to get along 
in school. I have been going around to the 
homes of friends to do their work, and I get 
along very well. After I get enough money 
I may try to start a little shop. Of course 
I shall depend on the help of a friend who 
can hear. 

Work as an illustrator requires talent 
and special training, as does teaching 
of lip-reading. In the latter case some 
school boards have strict regulations 
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governing the employ of a teacher with 
impaired hearing. Before taking up 
such work one should make careful in- 
quiry into the probabilities in that field. 
I'll quote from the young lady’s letter 
and also from our young artist friend: 


The Supervisor of the Department of Ex- 
ceptional Children asked me to spend a month 
making a survey and visiting the homes of the 
children who had been reported as hard of 
hearing. Of the one hundred six reported, 
fifty-one were considered sufficiently handi- 
capped to be placed in classes. We have small 
classes in eleven different buildings. I use a 
car and visit five buildings three times a week, 
six buildings twice a week. 

I know that these few 
months of teaching lip- 
reading have made a 
marked improvement in 
my own ability to read 
the lips, and several 
teachers have sent most 
gratifying reports of im- 
provement in the pupils’ 
work. 

On the _ whole, the 
study and teaching of 
lip-reading have been the 
most satisfactory exper- 
ience of my life, while 
the daily work gives my 
“bread” such a delightful 
“rose” flavor that it is 
much more like a de- 


* * 


Ever since I was a tiny 
child, long before I be- 
came hard of hearing, I 
wanted to be an artist 
and tried to develop my 
talent. I am progressing with my corre- 
spondence course in illustration and am, in 
the meantime, working in a drafting office 
where my work seems to be satisfactory. I 
should love to do nature photography. 


If you have a particular talent you 
are fortunate. One young lady in the 
C. C. does “engrossing and illustrating, 
mostly putting names and dates on di- 
plomas, certificates, charters, etc.; and 
engrossing resolutions and memorials 
for framing, or in album form.” She 
says that this business requires hard 
work rather than special talent but I 
suspect she is capable of supplying 
either or both. 

Two Club members have pooled their 
wits to supply rhymes and chimes for 
greeting cards. One idea netted them 
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five dollars, but the rhymster tells me 
that it was like a sky rocket—a big 
splurge, then utter darkness. However, 
I shall be looking for a Fourth of July 
celebration soon. 


As long as there is femininity in the 
world there will be demands for pin- 
money. I am publishing in full the 
best letter on the subject, and follow- 
ing that is another by the same writer. 
You will notice that she does not lack 
ideas. 


Since I have no regular position aside from 
keeping house for the family, I fear there is 
little information for me 
to give you on the mat- 
ter about which you have 
inquired. Occasionally I 
work as an extra in a 
high school office; color 
cards at Christmas time; 
and type manuscripts 
whenever opportunity of- 
fers—all “little side lines 
to bring in pin money.” 
The first is the only one 
that requires lip-reading 
—but it requires quite a 
lot, as it is very infre- 
quently that I do the 
same thing twice. As the 
speech of my “boss” is 
fairly easy to read, and 
I keep my eyes open and 
my mind alert, I manage 
to “get by.” 

As long as you do a 
thing not only as well as 
the next person, but bet- 
ter, you may be pretty 
sure of something in the way of work. 
My experience is that in an office strict atten- 
tion to work and the ability to do the thing 
assigned you better than any of the others 
who do the same thing will counter-balance 
the inconvenience of your deafness nine times 
out of ten. 

I have found that the more things I know 
about or know how to do the more oppor- 
tunities I’ve had for picking up pin-money. A 
very useful acquirement for a deaf person is 
typing, as there are quite a number of things 
a typist can do without the necessity of short- 
hand or dictation. For work at home I have 
found typing manuscripts the most remunera- 
tive of any I have tried. 

But as for information about obtaining the 
work I fall short: the work has all descended 
upen me without any efforts on my part—un- 
less doing your best, always, leads from one 
thing to another. 


* * * 


Having a little breathing spell, I remem- 
bered that “some day” I intended making a 
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cambric scrap book for a little girl named Ann. 
No magazine is ever discarded by me until I 
have cut out its prettiest pictures, so I had 
plenty to go on. I invested in a bottle of 
mucilage and five yards of pink cambric, 
turned the dining room into a work shop and 
fell to. One day, while I was at it, a friend 
walked in and had a spasm over a nearly com- 
pleted book. Would I sell her one? Of 
course, why not? Another heard of it and 
ordered one. Plenty to do for some time 
to come without having the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union land a typing job on me. 


That reminds me that the pictures 
on Christmas cards furnish excellent 
material for such books. Don’t throw 
away your old cards after you have 
read and re-read them. If you don't 
want to make a scrap book yourself 
give them to some child old enough to 
amuse herself with making one. 

After the day’s work every one comes 
home and listens to the music on the 
air, so let’s tune in with the others. The 
first two letters are in response to the 
inquiry of “Granite” who wished to 
know if headphones and loud speaker 
could be used simultaneously on a radio. 
The last letter was taken from one of 
the ring groups, and was written by a 
young man who was deafened in child- 
hood. : 


I am using both headphone and loud speaker 
together very successfully. I have a model 
thirty-five, six tube Atwater Kent radio. One 
terminal of the loud speaker is inserted in its 
proper place in the radio, the other is connected 
with the proper headphone terminal by simply 
wrapping a rubber band around the two. Then 
the other terminal of the headphone is inserted 
in the radio. Simply tune in and the program 
comes into the loud speaker and the head 
phones at the same time. 

Buy a two-way plug at any radio counter, 
cost about one dollar and a half, but you 
should have someone who understands radio 
attach the separate plugs for you. There is 
some trick to getting them in the right order. 
Once I jerked them out and had to experiment 
for about twenty minutes before I found the 
right order. There are eight little holes on the 
plug and only four of them are right and it 
takes someone with brains to know which are 
the right four. If you don’t have a brainy 
person handy, do as I did, just keep on 
trying until you fall upon the right com- 


bination. 
to * os x 


_ Well, folks, I am getting more and more en- 
joyment out of my radio. When I first got 
it I could hardly understand anything, and 
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now I can get many of the words that I have 
heard naturally. The words that I have never 
heard I cannot understand. 

From work we turn to radio, and 
from radio we go to church. Here is 
something that I want every single 
reader of this article to do for me— 
you, and you, and you. Write and tell 
me how many churches there are in 
your town that have acousticons in- 
stalled. It may take considerable in- 
quiring to find out, but it will be good 
work in a good cause. Ask your own 
minister if he is thinking of putting in 
an instrument. It is time that a survey 
of this phase of the work was being 
made. Long have I contended that we 
do not secure enough cooperation from 
the ministers of our churches. They are 
missionaries—so are we. We could do 
so much more by pulling together. 
They want to fill their churches—we 
can help to do it, but first we must 
have the acousticons. I’d like to have 
fifty or a hundred letters to publish 
on this subject. When you write please 
tell me how many churches there are in 
your town and how many have made 
special preparation for the hard of 
hearing. Perhaps your minister has 
something to say about it. If so, tell 
him to write to me and I will gladly 
publish the letter. 

In riding hobbies we keep young. 
early in the year the Woman’s Home 
Companion had a hobby contest. One 
reply interested me especially—you will 
see why. 

MINE IS STORY TELLING 

I shall never be able to ride my hobby to 
death because it has come down to me through 
the ages and will be trotting gaily on when 
I am gone. It always brings joy to those 
who ride as well as those who travel the same 
way. I am a story-teller. By this I do. not 
mean a purveyor of current jokes or after- 
dinner yarns but a teller of tales, myths, folk 
tales and stories, both realistic and romantic, 
to young and old. I take my hobby very 
seriously, for it came to me as a_ veritable 
answer to prayer. 

Some years ago, after a “shut-in” period, I 
faced my little world again with all my old 
pleasure in it gone. My hearing was seriously 


impaired. I had suddenly become a deaf 
woman, still young enough to face a long 
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stretch of life among the handicapped. I am a 
wife and mother and the profession of house- 
wife is my vocation. This I could carry on, 
but all the rest, the social life, the enjoyment 
of friends, the pleasures to be found in church 
and club, music and lectures had vanished. 

Then began the groping, the trials of one 
thing and another, the failures and the despair. 
Much of this misery was within and showed 
itself to the outside world only as _ timidity, 
sensitiveness and sadness, a condition very 
familiar to the friends of those who have 
grown deaf. 

Then like a sudden elimpse of blue sky in 
the midst of a storm came the suggestion: 

“Why don’t you take up story-telling?” 

I responded eagerly, and laboriously managed 
to take a short course in the art. Slowly there 
grew up a demand for my stories. I visited 
little groups of children during quiet hours in 
public playgrounds and community centers. 
I told Bible stories in Sunday Schools and 
missionary stories at missionary meetings. I 
kept on studying. Everywhere hands reached 
out to help me. I was no longer unhappy or 
alone. New friendships were formed and new 
contacts made. I was always welcome. Grown- 
up people began to make demands upon my 
time; they also wanted stories. I have even 
given lecture courses in the art and have 
gained a modicum of distinction in the com- 
munity in which I live. I am no longer sensi- 
tive or timid. I, who scarcely could express 
myself before one or two, now find that no 
audience is large enough to frighten me. I 
have confidence in myself and in spite of my 
defect I am a bigger and a better woman, than 
before. I have something that people want. 

Aside from home and family, which are a 
part of my vocation, my hobby has brought 
me everything I hold worth while. 

Mrs. J. A. B., Minnesota. 


To be a good story teller one must 
have a pleasing voice. What are you 
doing to keep your tones in tune? Do 
you hum every day? Spend all your 
spare time humming. Keep your lips 
closed and your teeth apart. Let your 
voice fill the entire resonance chamber, 
force it up against the roof of your 
mouth. This is an old story, but it 
can’t be repeated too often. 

In looking through my “Messy-Lane- 
ous” Scrap Book I found this in one 
of the ring letters: 


The old bards were ever profoundly cheerful 


‘and, if history serves me right, few, if any 


of them, enjoyed robust health. Surely none 
of them ever experienced anything like the 
material blessings of our day, but they left 
a rich heritage. They were cheerful. 


Somehow it made me feel more 
cheerful just to read about it, so I'll 
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pass it on to you with my best wishes 
for an old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
Day—plenty of sunshine with a frosty 
edge to it, church service in the morn- 
ing, friends and relatives to help eat 
the American bird, and a big football 
game in the afternoon. 


Till we meet again, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 





SUMMER RAIN 
THERESA V. BEARD 


Out in the dark I hear a welcome tread; 

My spirit slips into the summer night 

To wander with the rain in deep delight 

Down the dim paths that rim my garden- 
bed. 

I see the lily lift her languid head, 

I laugh to see the red rose wake and 


start ’ 

As the first drops fall cool into her 
heart,— 

So glad am I my flowers are com- 
forted. 


And then they fall—the unexpected 
tears ; 

As tender as the quiet summer rain 

They touch old griefs and wash away 
the stain, 

And sweetness springs from sorrow’s 
buried years; 

The garden yields its perfume, and I 


weep— 
As one his mother comforteth, I sleep. 





MRS. DALTON ILL 

Readers of the Vorta Review will regret 
to learn of the serious illness of Mrs. Annie 
Charlotte Dalton, author of “The Silent Zone” 
and subject of Laura Davies Holt’s article, 
“A Canadian Singer of Songs.” Mrs. Dalton 
underwent a serious operation from which she 
ts slowly recovering. Her many friends will 
hope for her complete restoration to health. 





CORRECTION 
In September it was stated in these columns 
that J. E, Anderson, author of “The ‘Eyes” 
Have It,” was a member of the Minneapolis 
League. This is a mistake, as the St. Paul 
League is the fortunate one which secured this 
enthusiastic member. 











THE PASSING OF SARAH FULLER 


Frep DeLANpD 


O* the morning of the first of Au- 
gust, 1927, the fine personality of 

Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal Emeri- 
tus of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, Boston, took its upward flight, 
after more than seventy years of help- 
fulness to others. She had been ill less 
than ten days, and her passing was pain- 
less and peaceful. Though retired seven- 
teen years ago, she had been constantly 
helping deaf children and hard of hear- 
ing adults. In fact, she literally “died 
in the harness.” Even during the past 
year she was working upon a practical 
plan that she believed would prove bene- 
ficial in reducing the number of speech- 
less deaf children. 

Miss Fuller was nearly ninety-two 
years of age, having been born February 
15, 1836, on a farm in the village of 
Weston, near Boston. She began her 
school life by attending the village school 
until ten years of age. Then, to enjoy 
better advantages, she went to live with 
a married sister, Mrs. Allen Jordan, in 
Newton Lower Falls, in order that she 
might attend the schools in Newton. 
Later, for advanced studies, she attended 
the celebrated Pierce-Adams private 
school. 

Because her life story during more than 
forty years (1869-1910) is also the story 
of the formation and progressive growth 
of the Horace Mann School, the first of 
all permanent public day schools for the 
instruction of the deaf by the speech 
method, some of the details of that pio- 
neer development are here presented as 
a fitting memorial to her ability. 

When about nineteen years of age, she 
became a teacher of hearing children in 
Newton. Two years later she was teach- 
ing in Boston. She won the esteem of 
teachers and parents for her ability in 
imparting knowledge to her pupils and 
aiding them to get the best out of their 
school life. 


Here begins the story of the forma- 
tion of the Horace Mann School. In 
1867, largely through the efforts of Gar- 
diner Greene Hubbard, the State of 
Massachusetts enacted legislation bene- 
ficial to deaf children. These radical 
changes were the outcome of the testi- 
mony presented at the several hearings 
held in Boston by a joint committee of 
the legislature. One of the members of 
that committee was the Rev. Dexter S. 
King. The testimony given at the hear- 
ing awakened his sympathies for speech- 
less children, and he sought all avail- 
able information concerning the prac- 
ticability of instructing the deaf-born by 
the speech method. Being convinced that 
it was possible, he requested the school 
board of the city of Boston to establish, 
as a part of the public school system, a 
day school for deaf children. Such a 
school had never been established in our 
country, and the members were skeptical 
that it could be made a success. The 
prevailing practice during half a century 
had been for the State Board of Chari- 
ties to send some of the deaf children 
to a distant sign-language institution, and 
the less fortunate deaf children were al- 
lowed to grow up in ignorance. Owing 
to the tactful persistence of Dexter King 
and to the high esteem in which he was 


held, the school board finally granted ~ 


authority for the establishment of “an 
experimental day school for deaf-mutes.” 

Meanwhile, Dexter King had been 
searching for the right person to organ- 
ize and conduct the proposed day school 
and had decided that Sarah Fuller was 
best qualified to be entrusted with the 
responsible duties of this important pio- 


neer effort. She was then thirty-three . 


years of age, had taught hearing chil- 
dren for nearly fourteen years and had 
demonstrated the possession of excep- 
tional abilities that led Dexter King to 
believe that she would be able to make 
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a shinitig success of what the adherents 
of the sign-language institution predicted 
vould end in dismal failure. Thus, on 
his. recommendation, the school board 
sent Sarah Fullef. to Clarke School to 
receive normal training from Miss Har- 
riet B. Rogers. 

The school*in Boston was opened No- 
vember 10, 1869, a small classroom in an 
old school building being allowed Miss 
Fuller for morning use. In that room 
ten deaf pupils were enrolled. About a 
week later a classroom in another school 
building was allowed for afternoon use 
only. There about a dozen more deaf 
children were enrolled and*Miss Fuller 
was allowed two assistant teachers. 

Notwithstanding the discouraging con- 
ditions she had to face, she clearly dem- 
onstrated her ability to teach her deaf 
pupils, and less than sixty days after 
her work began the Committee on the 
School for Deaf Mutes reported that 
they felt “justified in declaring the school 
to be a decided success.” 

In January, 1870, teachers and pupils 
were transferred to three rented rooms 
at No. 11 Pemberton Square. The aver- 
age attendance during the remainder of 
the first school year was thirty-five, five 
of the children coming from suburban 
towns. 

Before many months had passed Sarah 
Fuller realized that while she was able 
to teach the deaf-born to speak, to read 
speech from the lips and to gain an ele- 
mentary education, yet she found that 
the “imitation method” of instruction 
was wearying to both teacher and pupil 
and yielded unsatisfactory results. Her 
excellent knowledge of phonetics, then 
coming into general professional use 
among teachers of hearing children, had 
aided her to devise slight improvement 
on the “imitation method.” Yet she be- 
lieved that a simpler and more satisfac- 
tory method was possible. 

Having heard of the successful use 
in London of Bell’s “visible speech sym- 
bols” in teaching the deaf-born to speak 
correctly, and learning, in the autumn of 
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1870, that the inventor of the symbols 
would soon lecture in Boston, Sarah 
Fuller requested the school authorities 
to invite Prof. A. M. Bell to visit the 
school. He came and commended the 
method of instruction. As he was leav- 
ing, Sarah Fuller asked whether, during 
his stay in Boston, he could find time 
to instruct the teachers how to use 
“visible speech” in teaching articulation 
to the deaf-born child. He replied that 
previous engagements would prevent his 
doing so, but that it might be possible 
for the school authorities to secure the 
services of his son, Alexander Graham 
Bell, who had used the symbols success- 
fully in teaching some deaf-born children 
in London. 

Sarah Fuller again turned to Dexter 
King for help and prevailed upon him to 
endeavor to persuade the school board 
to employ the son. The members of the 
school board were skeptical, and stated 
that they were well satisfied with the 
results achieved by Miss Fuller, but 
finally authorized an expenditure of $500 
for a course of lessons. 

Prof. A. M. Bell had returned to his 
home in Brantford, Canada, several 
months before the final action of the 
school board, but Dexter King had kept 
him informed. Telling finally of the ap- 
propriation, he wrote: “We must have a 
success here. I want our teachers thor- 
oughly instructed. Your son must not 
leave them tili that is accomplished.” 

Alexander Graham Bell arrived in 
Boston on April 5, 1871. The following 
Monday Mr. King escorted him to the 
school and introduced him to the teach- 
ers. Mr. Bell gave no instruction that 
day, but became acquainted with teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The next morning the teachers re- 
ceived their first lesson in the use of the 
Bell symbols. They were surprised at 
the comparative ease with which Mr. 
Bell obtained correct pronunciation of 
new words from pupils in the demon- 
stration class. One June 13, 1871, by 
direction of the school committee, a pub- 
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lic exhibition was given to “show what 
beneficial results had been acquired by 
the new method of instructing the pu- 
pils.” The excellent results shown won 
the hearty approval of parents and school 
authorities. The superintendent of pub- 
lic schools wrote to the chairman of the 
school committee that “the results of 
Mr. Graham Bell’s instruction are more 
than satisfactory; they are marvelous.” 

Some of the remarkable success Mr. 
Bell was credited with may, in some 
measure, have been due to the determi- 
nation of Sarah Fuller that from the 
beginning of his services all activities 
in the school should be subordinated to 
receiving the greatest possible benefit 
from his instruction. She devoted all 
her spare hours to assisting Mr. Bell in 
preparing necessary drill charts, etc., that 
would aid in teaching proper pronuncia- 
tion to even the youngest pupils. In 
June, Mr. Bell completed his contract, to 
the satisfaction of everyone. 

During the next three years, 1872, 
1873 and 1874, the number of pupils in 
this pioneer day school gradually in- 
creased, and soon the need of ‘more 
class rooms became pressing, though a 
fourth room had been added. To take 
care of the increasing number of appli- 
cants for instruction, the committee had 
to seek a larger building. 

In September, 1875, teachers and pu- 
pils were moved from their crowded 
quarters to a renovated school build- 
ing on Warrenton street. It was a build- 
ing that for the time being afforded more 
class rooms, but it had no other desir- 
able features and did have many that 
were undesirable. 

During several years Sarah Fuller had 
‘protested against the inclusion of the 
word “mutes” in the title of the school; 
because the pupils, with the exception of 
a few beginners, could use speech. In 
1875, the school board changed the name 
to that of Boston School for the Deaf. 
Then, in May, 1877, the name was 
changed to that which it still bears, 
“Horace Mann School for the Deaf.” 
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The constant increase in pupils was 
probably due almost entirely to the ex- 
cellent results obtained from the regular 
and special methods of instruction that 
Sarah Fuller had introduced. 

Some parents who, in 1869, had ridi- 
culed the possibility of making a success 
with the speech method of instruction, 
came to realize that the pupils in the 
Boston day school enjoyed as good edu- 
cational advantages as pupils in the sign- 
language institutions, and also became 
efficient in the use of speech and speech- 
reading; and at the same time lived at 
home and associated with hearing people. 
These parents applied for permission to 


have their children enrolled in the day 


school, instead of having them sent to 
the distant sign-language institution. 

Another reason for the constant in- 
crease in the number of pupils was the 
unsought publicity naturally received by 
the superior character of the instruction 
Sarah Fuller gave her pupils, as was 
shown by an offer she received of a sal- 
ary fifty per cent higher than she was 
receiving, plus the use of a house free 
of rent if she would organize and de- 
velop a day school in another city. She 
declined, with thanks for the compli- 
ment, for she did not have the heart to 
desert her deaf children. 

While Sarah Fuller did not believe in 
the co-eduation of the deaf and the hear- 
ing, in beginning the instruction of the 
deaf, she did believe that there were 
some among her pupils who, after be- 
coming proficient in the use of speech 
and speech-reading, might win success in 
preparatory schools for hearing students. 
In fact, evidence shows that several of 
her deaf-born pupils successfully met all 
conditions imposed on hearing students, 
and in some cases even won honors. 
About thirty years ago the principal of 
a preparatory school for hearing students 
wrote a letter to Miss Fuller, telling her 
of the success achieved by one of the 
graduates from the day school. In part, 
he wrote: 

“If it were not for the fact that we 
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have become accustomed to seeing fine 
work done by the graduates of the Hor- 
ace Mann School it would seem to us 
impossible for children so afflicted to 
enter a class with hearing companions 
and not only hold their own but fairly 
lead the way. While I can partially 
understand how they succeed in your 
school, it will never cease to be a mys- 
tery to me how they can so readily read 
the lips of teachers who have absolutely 
no training in such matters.” 

Before 1888, the many class rooms in 
the Warrenton street building had be- 
come so crowded that two classes of pu- 
pils were permitted to occupy rooms in 
another school building. Then, in June, 
1890, teachers and pupils had the pleas- 
ure of being moved from the two build- 
ings to the new building on Newbury 
street. As the school year was drawing 
to a close and the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the organization of the school 
was only a few months away, it was 
decided to celebrate both events on the 
same day—November 10, 1890. Among 
the many tributes paid to Sarah Fuller 
on that occasion were the following, as 
copied from the official report: 

Dr. Caroline E. Hastings, chairman 
of the committee on the Horace Mann 
School, in presenting the keys of the 
building to Sarah Fuller, said: “They 
come into your hands by right, one may 
almost say by right of discovery. For 
with patience and painstaking search you 
have discovered another key, which has 
unlocked the storehouse of knowledge to 
many a one whose intellectual powers 
would have remained undeveloped.” 

Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard, dur- 
ing “an interesting historical address” 
concerning the beginning and develop- 
ment of the teaching of articulation to 
deaf children, said: “. . . . This 
was the first public day school ever 
opened to deaf children. Our 
experiment, carried on for twenty-one 
years, has proved by its continued and 
growing success that to the deaf, as 
well as to others, all the advantages of 
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school education can be extended with- 
out the severance of home and family 
ties. As the direct offspring of this first 
day school similar day schools have 
grown up in other States. : 
Miss Fuller this school and the deaf 
children of America owe a debt of grati- 
tude that never can be repaid. & 

Edwin P. Seaver Superintendent of 
Public Schools, said, in part: “ 
Under the surpassingly able, skilful and 
devoted instruction of its principal, Miss 
Fuller, results have been achieved that 
may well challenge the admiration of the 
whole world. The education processes 
here carried on constitute a practical 
psychology of the highest value for 
teachers everywhere. Methods of teach- 
ing shaped in strict conformity to the 
laws of mental growth; ingenious de- 
vices for conveying ideas and for elicit- 
ing mental action under difficulties . 
make this the most interesting of 
schools.” 

Four years later, November 10, 1894, 
was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Horace Mann 
School. Again many high tributes were 
paid to the achievements of Sarah Ful- 
ler. On this occasion, Mr. Seaver said: 
te ae I never visit this school and 
go away without feeling that here, at 
least, education is doing something like 
its perfect work. It gives me new in- 
spiration for my work with the larger 
number of hearing children.” 

During several years the school au- 
thorities in Boston had advocated the 
advisability of retiring on a pension all 
teachers who had reached the age of 
seventy years. Because of her continued 
efficiency, this official action was post- 
poned in Sarah Fuller’s case until 1910, 
when she was over seventy-four years 
of age. On August 31, 1910, she was 
officially retired as “Principal Emeritus 
of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf.” 

On Saturday, June 25, 1910, follow- 
ing the close of the school year, the 
pupils and graduates of the school ten- 
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dered a “farewell reception” to Miss 
Fuller. It was initiated and managed 
from beginning to end by graduates and 
pupils, not only because they liked her 
and admired her professional ability, but 
because they sincerely loved her. Dur- 
ing the two hours allotted for the recep- 
tion, pupils and former pupils came— 
some were gray-haired men and women 
who had been under her loving care 
forty years earlier—all expressing their 
gratitude for the many blessings she had 
conferred upon them. 
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On the following Monday one of the 
graduates wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion to Miss Fuller, in which he told of 
the many expressions of gratitude he 
had heard at the reception, and wrote: 
0’ . This large attendance, I know, 
must be gratifying to you. But if you 
could have stood at one side, as I did, 
and listened to the many expressions of 
love that were uttered, it would have 
been still greater evidence of the regard 
in which we all hold you.” 





MISS FULLER AND HER PIONEER WORK FOR 
THE DEAF 


CAROLINE A. YALE 


T may be pardonable for one, who 
for over half a century has been 
closely associated with Miss Fuller 
in the teaching of the deaf, to desire at 
this time to speak some words of appre- 
ciation of her work as a pioneer in this 
field of education. 
When the Boston School Board de- 
cided to establish a day school for deaf 
children, they must have been well aware 
that it was a novel experiment, at least 
so far as this country was concerned. 
They selected Miss Fuller from among 
the teachers of the city as one, in their 
judgment, well qualified to carry on this 
experiment. Her previous experience in 
the public school work gave her ample 
qualification for the general conduct of 
the school, but she knew nothing of the 
work of teaching deaf children, certainly 
not of teaching deaf children by the oral 
method. The American schools had for 
many years followed the French, or sign, 
method and only within a very recent 
period, in Northampton and in the Lex- 
ington Avenue School in New York, had 
there been experiments in teaching the 
deaf under speech methods. 
It must have required no little courage 
on the part of Miss Fuller to attempt 


the organization of a school for the deaf, 
new as to its form of organization and 
new also as to its method of instruction. 
She had wise counselors in Boston to 
whom she could turn in regard to or- 
ganization, but in regard to methods of 
instruction she naturally turned to the 
recently established Clarke School in 
Northampton. She there found in Miss 
Rogers a most able and friendly helper. 
one ready to impart freely the results of 
her own experiments. Later, the North- 
ampton schools and the new school in 
Boston introduced Dr. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell’s new method of phonetic rep- 
resentation, known as Visible Speech. 
His son, Alexander Graham Bell, spent 
some time in each school, giving instruc- 
tion to teachers and pupils. About this 
time Miss Rogers, while visiting Euro- 
pean schools, saw this method ia use in 
Miss Hull’s School in London, and was 
pleased with the results. It was Miss 
Fuller’s purpose to carry on all work in 
her new school for deaf children, now 
knewn as the Horace Mann School, on 
the same general plan as was then fol- 
lowed in schools for hearing children. 
Dr. Bell, being an ardent advocate of 
day schools for deaf children to be 
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“THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF HER UNFAILING INTEREST IN ALL QUESTIONS CONNECTED 
WITH THE EDUCATION AND BETTERMENT OF THE DEAF HAS NEVER BEEN WANTING.” 
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taught under the oral method, was from 
the first her adviser. From the seed 
here planted has developed a large group 
of day schools for the deaf, especially 
in the central western states of this 
country. In this movement Miss Fuller 
must be said to be pre-eminently the 
pioneer. The growing number of such 
schools is ample testimony to their effi- 
ciency. 

In another line of work Miss Fuller 
was also a leader, and that was in the 
organization of “homes for little deaf 
children before they are of school age.” 
She was interested in and supervised 
the work of such a school for very 
young children, which for years was 
conducted near Boston. 

But probably Miss Fuller will always 
be most widely known as the teacher of 
the deaf-blind child, Helen Keller. Helen 
herself desired and determined to be 
taught speech and found in Miss Fuller 
one ready to attempt so unheard-of a 
task. 
know well what an intelligent determina- 
tion she would bring to such an attempt. 
The results of the work of such a teacher 
with such a pupil were from the first 
assured. She not only taught this deaf 
and blind young girl to speak, but by so 
doing she established a fact which teach- 
ers of the deaf have been slow to recog- 
nize—that the development of the sense 
of touch may be of immense assistance 
in the acquisition of speech by deaf 
children. 

Gifted with rare personal charm, Miss 
Fuller held the esteem and affection of 
pupils and teachers alike. Long after 
her active school work ceased she con- 
tinued the confidante and close friend of 
many of her old boys and girls. For the 
last few years, although she has been 
missed from all gatherings of teachers 
in which she was an active participant, 
the consciousness of her unfailing inter- 
est in all questions connected with the 
education and betterment of the deaf has 
never been wanting. Miss Fuller’s name 
will always stand high among the pio- 


Those who know Miss Keller. 
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neer workers in the cause of the oral 
education of the deaf in this country. 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF 


The Third Annual Report of the National 
Institute for the Deaf has just been received. 
This organization is ah English one and its 
work is similar to that of the Volta Bureau. 


Perhaps one of the most important things 
accomplished by the Institute within the past 
year is the securing of better cooperation be- 
tween the various welfare agencies for the 
deaf scattered throughout the country. Two 
conferences were held, one in the northern 
counties and one in Scotland. At these con- 
ferences it was voted to establish central 
associations which would work to prevent 
overlapping of effort. 


The lives of a large number of deaf persons 
are being brightened by the regular visits of 
officials from local societies. 


An effort has been made to have all children 
who are committeed to mental hospitals exam- 
ined by expert teachers of the deaf. This 
effort failed, but one welfare society rescued 
eight children from such institutions and 
placed them where they belonged—in a school 
for the deaf. 

The Institute has been investigating the 
industrial condition of the deaf and hopes soon 
to publish a report of its findings. 





NEW DIRECTOR OF SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT 


For more than six years the public schools 
of New York City have had no Director of 
Speech Improvement. Twice a nominee for 
the position was recommended by the Board 
of Superintendents, but the Board of Super- 
visors refused to elect her. Finally, in Sep- 
tember of this year, the Superintendents named 
Miss Agnes V. Birmingham, whom the Super- 
visors had indicated that they would accept. 

Miss Birmingham holds degrees from a 
normal school and three colleges, and has done 
much specialized work in the field of speech 
correction and allied subjects. She has also 
served as secretary and treasurer for the 
National Round Table of Speech Improvement. 





GIFTS FOR THE LIBRARY 


Two schools have recently sent bound vol- 
umes of their school papers for our library. 
One is The Deaf Carolinian, published by the 
school at Morganton, N. C.; the other is The 
Mt. Airy World, from Philadelphia. Both 
volumes are handsomely bound and are 
greatly appreciated. 

















DOFF YOUR HAT TO ANNE WILLIAMS 


LaurA Davies Hot 


HE New Orleans Item contained 
a remarkable editorial last June. 


We doff our hat to AnnE Williams, a 
Crowley (La.) girl. AnnE graduated from 
the Crowley high school, standing second in 
scholarship in a large*class. That, alone, is 
not unusual. Somebody stands first and 
second in every graduating class. But few of 
them have to work as hard as AnnE did, or 
call upon so many qualities, to attain the 
standing. 

Miss Williams has been deaf since birth. 
Her only conception of sound is that which 
she has gained from study of vibration. She 
learned to talk in this way, to pronounce and 
understand words she has never heard. She 
had a good teacher. But the best of teachers 
cannot accomplish this without help. AnnE 
also mastered lip-reading as few of the deaf 
ever master it. She preferred to go to the 
regular schools rather than to the state school 
for the deaf. To do it she had to accomplish 
these things first. The qualities which enabled 
her to do that, helped her to succeed in her 
classes. Her diploma and honors testify to 
how well she succeeded, while many who 
started out with her, with all their senses and 
perhaps equal intelligence, fell by the wayside. 

Everybody understands that for a deaf child 
to compete on an equal footing with hearing 
classmates all through the grades and high 
school and to win such a standing is a real 
achievement. But only those who are familiar 
with the difficulties of teaching the deaf can 
appreciate what it really means and what it 
required. That’s why we tip our hat to Miss 
AnnE Williams. 


So said the editor. He was mis- 
taken in thinking that AnnE had no 
trace of hearing, but those of us who 
are familiar with her handicap know 
from our own experience, almost as 
well as her teachers, the limiting power 
of deafness, even when not quite total. 
We understand the never-give-up sort 
of courage necessary to live normally 
and compete with hearing people, 
whether in school, in business, or else- 
where. This, AnnE has done, and done 
it so sweetly and sanely that the strug- 
gle has scarcely been apparent to her 
associates. 

The story includes the love and 
loyalty of a devoted mother, family and 
friends, the interest and cooperation of 
teachers of a high type, including those 





“FEW OF THEM HAVE TO WORK AS HARD 
AS ANNE DID.” 


of Miss Laura L. Arbaugh’s Home 
School for Deaf Children, and the re- 
joicing of all together at this worthy 
climax of the first big task which 
points forward to greater achievements 
in the years to come. 

“How did you feel when you first 
discovered that your baby was deaf?” 
the mother was asked. 

“Can I ever forget it?” was the re- 
ply. “She was always so alert, as a 
wee thing with fair hair and great blue 
eyes, and had such beautiful use of her- 
self, such graceful slenderness, forever 
dancing about on ‘twinkling feet.’ We 
first began to notice when she was just 
a tiny girl that while she said words 
quite distinctly, she seldom or never 
connected them into sentences. That, 
in itself, was deeply discouraging to us, 
as there were two little neighbor girls 
(all three of them were born within a 
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month) who seemed so much smarter 
than our child. Afterwards, as she 
played in the sand pile with her brother 
Llewellyn, who was nearly sixteen 
months younger, we noticed that his 
was always the ready response when 
they were spoken to from the front 
porch; Even then we never once 
thought of deafness, strange as_ that 
may seem. 

“When AnnE was three years old, 
we took her to our Crowley eye, ear, 
nose and _ throat 
specialist, to ex- 
amine. He declared 
her ear drums in- 
tact, made a few 
tests of her hear- 
ing with a tuning 
fork, then finally 
and honestly ad- 
vised us to take 
her to some one 
with more expe- 
rience in such cases 
than he had. I 
immediately wrote 
to my brother, a 
physician and sur- 
geon living in 
Donaldsonville, La., 
and took the two 
children there in 
January, 1913. My 
doctor brother ob- 
served AnnE for 
a week, then sent 
us to New Orleans to see Dr. Homer 
Dupuy. The precious child was sound 
asleep when I carried her into the doc- 
tor’s office. He seemed very glad indeed 
to see her sleeping, and exclaimed at once, 
‘This child is not troubled with ade- 
noids, see how easily she sleeps, and 
how quietly she breathes!’ 

“The interview was very brief. (Mr. 
Williams and I had thought perhaps 
there was some impairment of hearing; 
that some sort of operation might be 
performed to correct the deficiency.) 
Dr. Dupuy told me frankly, ‘She is 


ANNE AT FIVE 
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deaf.’ In a note written to my brother 
at that time he declared hers a case of 
deaf-mutism. He told me then of the 
oral method of instruction, and advised 
me to begin as soon as I could, educat- 
ing her as a deaf person. He said that 
was absolutely all he could advise. We 
went back to my sister’s that evening, 
and I telephoned my husband the awful 
truth in all its bareness. Then I set 
immediately to work. I had no time 
to be ‘bitterly rebellious’ or ‘frantic 
with grief.’ It must 
have been my sim- 
ple faith in a lov- 
ing Heavenly Fath- 
er that upheld me. 
But I have kept 
on climbing steadily 
with my child, even 
though ‘the rocks 
were rugged and 
she and I both have 
many times been 
tempted to give up.” 

It is mother love 
and devotion such 
as this that means 
so much in the life 
of a deaf child. 
Without it, all too 
often, the child 
drifts, unguided 
and unsupported, 
into mediocrity or 
total failure. All 
honor is due to the 
great mothers of the deaf who have 
“stood by” so faithfully during the years 
of need and dependence. 

What did you do in the way of 
training before AnnE was old enough 
to go to school?” was the next query. 

“Absolutely nothing in the way of 
special training,’ was the answer. “I 
was completely ignorant of the deaf, 
and so was everyone around me. And 
so are they now, very largely. It is 
truly amazing how dense most people 
are about intelligent deaf persons, 
handicapped only by their deafness. 
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The time was very short between the 
time of her being declared deaf at the 
age of three and a half and her going 
to Miss Arbaugh’s school when she was 
five. The first thing we did was to 
write the superintendent of the Louisi- 
ana School for the Deaf, and ask for 
one of his oral teachers, in the sum- 
mer of 1914. Dr. Dupuy, who advised 
me to have her educated orally and not 
to use signs, had said he did not know 
whether the State school used that 
modern method. We found, upon in- 
vestigation, that fully three-quarters of 
their training and usage everywhere, in 
classrooms, dormitory, dining hall, play- 
grounds, etc., was the manual method, 
signs everywhere. So our girlie has 
never spent any of her time there, 
though we had two of their teachers 
for her, both strictly oral teachers, one 
in the summer of 1914 and the other 


in the summer of 1916. Each of them - 


considered AnnE too highly intelligent 
and capable of talking to be allowed to 
use signs. 


AnnE was first sent to Miss Ar- 
baugh’s school at Macon, Ga., in Octo- 
ber, 1914. After one year there she 
attended the Crowley public school a 
year, then back with Miss Arbaugh she 
spent three years. One other year at 
Crowley and one with Miss Arbaugh, 
and she was able to continue her educa- 
tion from the seventh grade on through 
the high school with her hearing class- 
mates at Crowley. 


“Was she an exceptionally bright 
child?” I asked Miss Arbaugh. 


Her reply came with characteristic 
interest and comment. 

“AnnE was a very bright child, not 
phenomenal, but just a very bright 
child, quite sane and well poised. We 
began at once to work on her hearing, 
as we do all the children’s hearing, even 
though they show no signs of having 
any at all. We give them daily, 
methodical exercises in the hope of 
waking some little residual hearing 
that they may possess. In AnnE’s 


case, her people said she had enough 
hearing to hear the automobile horn, 
which you know may not be hearing 
but only vibration. As to usable hear- 
ing, at that time, she had none as I 
recall. However, her hearing did respond 
to this training and we worked very, 
very diligently with her. When she 
began the speech work, we gave her as 
much of this as possible through the 
ear, with the result that not only her 
hearing improved, but we were able 
to develop a very pleasing, natural- 
sounding voice. She was a very good 
lip-reader also, though in this not 
phenomenal.” 


Those years in the Arbaugh school 
must have been full and happy ones 
for this active child who was so grad- 
ually discovering an outlet for many 
kinds of self expression. 


“We live in the school as a home,” 
continued her teacher, “with the dif- 
ference that in the school our whole 
business and interest is in helping the 
children, while in the home the chil- 
dren constitute only a part of the in- 
terest. AnnE and the other children 
had constant association with persons 
especially trained to help the deaf. 
They were just as much at home here 
as they could possibly be in their own 
homes, and we were helping them with 
their speech and lip-reading from the 
time they opened their eyes in the 
morning till after they said their 
prayers at night and had been tucked 
into bed with a good night kiss. 


“AnnE was interested in things, and 
that is such a wonderful asset in gain- 
ing information. I recall that she used 
the words and language she had, to ex- 
press what she needed other language 
for, and so learned the other language. 
For instance, one of the teachers 
played the violin, but it seems that 
AnnE did not know the name of the 
instrument. She was looking over one 
of my magazines, and she saw the pic- 
ture of a violin. Above the picture 
were the words ‘play while’ and below 
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So Anne thought ‘play- 


‘you pay.’ 
while’ was the name of the instrument 
and said that Miss Mary had a ‘play- 


while. This brought forth informa- 
tion about the violin, and I am sure 
she still retains it. 


“One thing we used to have quite 
often when AnnE was with us and 
which she enjoyed, was the evening 
story hour. We sat around the open 
fires and told stories, the old stories 
that children love, and that all children 
know, or should know. I think these 
children knew them as well as any 
hearing children. We had a very nice 
playground with a playhouse, and at 
the play hour we would all go out and 
act out the stories, as well as play all 
sorts of lip-reading games. In all this 
as well as in her schoolroom work 
AnnE was much interested and took 
an active part. In this way we made 
good use of all the new words and 
language which we learned in class- 
rooms, and AnnE was quite apt in ap- 
plying hers. She was devoted to her 
teachers and all of us to her. She 
was the sort of child who never caused 
us one moment’s ‘trouble. She was al- 
ways gentle, sweet and agreeable, 
though not spineless. We found her 
care and instruction a pleasure. She 
was interested and industrious in school 
and pleasant and agreeable in the 
home.” 


In addition to the five years spent 
in Miss Arbaugh’s school, AnnE has 
had seven years in the Crowley public 
school with hearing associates. During 
her senior year she won the bronze 
medal (third place) in Higher Algebra 
in the district rally, and was the only 
girl who scored in the test. This is 
what her mathematics teacher thinks 
of her and her achievements: 

“As one who has taught AnnE for 
the past three years, may I say just a 
word about her school activities? I'll 
confess that when she came to my 
ninth grade Algebra class I felt some 
trepidation and wondered if I would 
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ANNE AND HER BROTHER LLEWELLYN 


fail where others had succeeded. How- 
ever, my fears were soon allayed, for 
when I asked her questions she an- 
swered so that the whole class under- 
stood. Before long I found myself 
depending on her to work for the class 
the problems which the others gave up. 
I decided that I was indeed fortunate. 
for AnnE surely had a mathematical 
mind, but upon going to the office 
records I found her grades in English, 
Science and the other subjects equally 
good. 

“Well, I was certainly sorry that a 
girl with such mentality would not be 
able to help us in ultra activities, but 
again I was wrong for on an early 
literary society program AnnE’s piano 
solo was one of the most enjoyable 
numbers, so much so, in fact, that she 
was chosen to play at the open pro- 
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gram which the societies present to the 
public. 


“In athletics she has found a lot of 
pleasure, if we could judge from her 
glowing face. In basket ball she won 
her place as jumping center on the 
second team, competing with a number 
of candidates. Only those who knew of 
her handicap ever guessed, when they 
watched her game, that she didn’t hear, 
for so alert was she that there was 
never a false move after whistle or any 
other time. 


“This year in Senior Algebra I’ve 
been decidedly amused, on the few oc- 
casions when AnnE and I have differed 
as to the solution of some particularly 
knotty problem, at the readiness with 
which my class looked askance at my 
work, or at least looked their desire 
to see the proof. They do not lack 
confidence in me, either. 

“She has carried an extra subject all 
her Senior year, thus having no time at 
school for study, yet she has come out 
second honor pupil with an average of 
94.7 per cent for the year. 


“Indeed we are proud of this lovely, 
perfectly poised girl who has done so 
much and asked nothing.” 

The first honor student in this class of 
nearly fifty held an average of 95.3 per 
cent, just a little more than half a point 
above AnnE’s average. Yet her actual 
accomplishment with hearing boys and 
girls means much more than the honors 
she has won. She carried five subjects, 
besides spelling, during her senior year. 
The spelling she always took orally 
from her teacher’s lips and was re- 
quired to write the words down. In 
this she was nearly always perfect. 
She has played basket ball during both 
her junior and senior years and is 
absolutely fearless in the game. She 
is in her element with the hardest and 
roughest opponents. She loves swim- 
ming, hiking and all outdoor sports. 


She is beautifully graceful and well 
poised in esthetic dancing. Her name 
is a contraction of Ann Elizabeth, her 
great grandmother’s name, and was the 
rather unusual combination given also 
to her mother. 

College is the next step in the plan of 
this accomplished eighteen year old 
daughter of Evangeline’s Southland. 
She entered Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, an “A” grade college, in the 
same class with her brother Llewellyn 
in September. 

Her story should be an inspiration 
to the parents of every deaf child to 
insist on oral education and associa- 
tion, in the public schools with hearing 
children as far as possible, to the end 
that he may be equipped to take his 
place with hearing people in the life 
which is before him. 





A RECENT BOOK 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN Lip-READING, by 
Martha E. Bruhn, The Nichols Press, Lynn, 
Mass. $2.50. 


This is a book of unusual interest, because 
a need for such material as it offers has been 
felt for several years. The rapidly growing 
interest in the needs of the hard of hearing 
child in the public schools has created a de- 
mand for teachers that far exceeds the supply, 
and he has frequently been placed in the care 
of a person inexperienced as to his especial 
needs, and not sufficiently trained in the 
preparation and selection of material. Not only 
such teachers as this, but those of wide ex- 
perience as well, will welcome the simple, 
logical exercises presented by Miss Bruhn in 
her latest contribution to the study of lip- 
reading. The lessons follow the general order 
given in earlier books, but the vocabulary and 
interests of children have very evidently been 
kept in mind throughout. 


Any intelligent teacher, of course, will sup- 
plement all of her text-book work with mate- 
rial adapted to the individual child and his 
individual everyday home and school life. No 
book could give her all that she needs to do 
the best work possible, but with such a book 
as this as a guide, it is hard to see how she 
could fail to enable her pupils to understand 
the speech of their associates and to take their 
places in the world as persons with a mini- 
mized handicap.—J. B. T. 
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ALGY 


Persis VOSE 


“Algy met a bear. 
The bear was bulgy. 
The bulge was Algy.” 


ES, Algy is bulgy. One day I 

think he is nothing but a bulge and 

not worth bothering with; the next, 
I decide he is so useful that the bulge 
doesn’t matter. 

Algy has the best disposition in the 
world; he hardly every allows him- 
self to get provoked. He seldom loses 
his temper, although I often do. There 
is really no sense in getting angry at 
some one who won’t answer back. 
You simply can’t have much of an 
argument when you have to do all the 
talking yourself. 

Who is Algy? Why, haven’t I told 
you? Algy is my hearing assistant, 
but to most people he is only “a hear- 
ing device,” “a mechanical aid to hear- 
ing,” “an instrument,” or even “one 
of those black boxes.” But my posses- 
sions must have personality—for me, at 
least—and Algy is more like a person 
than many men and women. 

Algy is a tremendously good sport 
and an ever-ready companion. He is 
willing to go anywhere at any time and 
fits into a very small space. For all 
he loves to go, he never fusses at being 
left at home. I am usually the one 
who does the fussing if he is forgotten. 
Often have I turned literally a deaf ear 
to friends who tried to tell me I would 
not have time to go back for Algy. 

Like many another deafened person 
I did not realize I needed any help in 
hearing—yet. I could not understand 
everything, of course, but then my 
family and friends were kind about 
repeating for me, and, oh, I got along 
all right. Just out of curiosity one day 
I visited a League for the Hard of 
Hearing in order to try out those 
wicked looking hearing aids. I had 
an extremely interesting morning and 
to my surprise found the aids not so 


wicked after all. Indeed, most of them 
seemed very kindly. Soon after this, 
Algy became my assistant and I began 
introducing him to my friends. During 
those first few trying weeks we heard 
some thoughtless remarks, some mean 
remarks, and some that were pleasant 
and funny. 


I well remember one evening at a 
recital, when we were still getting 
acquainted and were not quite sure how 
we should agree, I sat down in the 
back of the room, but Algy insisted I 
would miss half of the program there. 
Finally I yielded because Algy was 
so stubborn in the matter, and moved 
up front. We were scarcely settled 
when a perfect stranger, but not a per- 
fect gentleman, leaned over several 
seats and, poking Algy, fairly shouted, 
“Say, is that one of those hearing de- 
vices?” Amazed at his rudeness, I 
stared straight at him and calmly re- 
plied, “Oh, no, this is my husband’s 
hat box.” Only Algy knew how near 
I came to ending the life of the man 
by choking him with the cord Algy 
always carries dangling from his pocket. 

Once in an Art Gallery a woman 
nudged her friend and, pointing to us, 
said, “There is one of them with one 
of them now.” All the way down the 
street Algy and I chuckled, wondering 
which one of us was which. Was I 
the one with Algy or was Algy the 
one with me? 


Algy does get tired sometimes, and 
if I do not see that he has proper 
electrical treatment about so often he 
is apt to go to sleep at embarrassing 
moments. It was most annoying, for 
instance, to have him take a nap in the 
middle of a conversation with Mrs. 
Beebe. I had practically convinced her 
that she would find one of Algy’s 
brothers an invaluable help in her busi- 
ness. Just then Mrs. Beebe remarked— 
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I don’t know what, because Algy was 
dozing and I couldn’t see her face. 
Taking a chance I replied quickly, 
“You can’t expect perfection,” and 
prayed she wasn’t talking about a 
member of my family. 

I scolded Algy on the way home, but 
he argued that a chap can’t live with- 
out food and drink, or keep going on 
a worn-out battery. Too much to ex- 
pect of anyone. I plead guilty, paid 
my fine, and promised not to offend 
again. 

Algy is rather vain and loves ad- 
miration. At a luncheon last week a 
very pretty girl came over to our table 
and told me she was absolutely fas- 
cinated watching us. Algy beamed. 

Algy seems happiest when he sits in 
a chair with me or is perched on a 
table nearby while I sew and listen to 


the chat of friends. He simply purrs 
with contentment. I suspect the bits 
of gossip he gleans at such times add 
to his pleasure. He is also fond of a 
game of bridge, pays strict attention, 
and almost always hears the bids the 
first time—more than many people do, 

Algy puts ideas into my head that 
I should never hear of but for him, 
He keeps me right up to the mark and 
when my face assumes that vague ex- 
pression and I don’t try, Algy punches 
me and keeps repeating like a parrot, 
“They'll think you are stupid. They'll 
think you are stupid. Look and listen! 
Look and listen, my dear! Use your 
brains if you have any, but don’t act 
like a fool.” 

Algy wins. I hate being thought 
more stupid than I am. 





OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES 
F. H.C. 


RANTING that any hard of hear- 

ing person who really tries can 

learn to read another’s lips fairly 
well under favorable circumstances, the 
question has been, and is yet, tossed 
about: Is it really worth while? Can 
it be done well by any save those who 
are “caught young,” or who have a 
natural aptitude—for languages, let us 
say? There have been many points of 
view, many arguments pro and con. 
A few hard of hearing persons—promi- 
nent writers and successful professional 
and business men for the most part— 
are frankly skeptical and confess them- 
selves none the worse off without this 
knowledge. But they are geniuses. 
In a way, their opinions do not count. 
The world will seek them and hold 
converse with them at any cost of in- 
convenience to itself. It is the humbler 
men and women in the common walks 
of life who find speech-reading a solace 


to themselves and a comfort to their 
families and friends. Happily, today we 
find that intelligent opinion, public and 
private alike, is agreed as to the useful- 
ness and practicability of this difficult 
art—that it is a great help to the deaf- 
ened and to their normal hearing 
friends, even when acquired only in 
part. Perhaps the following incident, 
at once amusing and pregnant with 
meaning, may bring home to some of 
us a valuable thought and help some 
doubter to see the truth. 

A woman, well known to the writer, 
has been hard of hearing since scarlet 
fever at eight years of age. She is 
past middle age now and each birthday 
finds her more deafened than the last. 
Five years ago she became enough in- 
terested in the art of reading speech 
from the lips to take a course of pri- 
vate lessons, followed up twice weekly 
by attendance at practice classes with 
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a few others whose ages ranged from 
twenty to seventy and whose abilities 
and personalities were as varied as their 
years. This experience was stimulating 
and helpful to her. Practice and more 
practice in reading all types of faces 
she found to be the price and the joy 
of even a small degree of success. 
Two years ago circumstances inter- 
fered with regular class work; im- 
paired health led to somewhat the life 
of a recluse; she no longer cared to 
exert herself to try to read the lips of 
others. She let them shout, and she 
shouted herself. She asked herself, 
what was the use after all? One mis- 
understands words which look alike 
just as often as one misunderstands 
words which sound alike when listening 
with defective ears; only a crutch! 
only a makeshift! too uncertain! too 
wearisome! She was sure that she 
could never learn to read the lips as 
easily as she could read a printed page. 
She reflected that little children who 
are trained in lip-reading from early 
years in special schools (and in some of 
our public schools today) do just that 
—they read faces as easily as we read 
books! No! It was too wearisome. 
She was too old a dog to learn new 
tricks ! 


A visit to a distant city was planned 
for her, in the home where dwelt her 
children and grandchildren. Her three 
little grandsons, on previous visits back 
and forth, had amused themselves by 
“playing school” with Granny, she 
being the pupil, always. Soon after 
her arrival, the little boys rang the bell 
and called the scholar to order. “Now, 
Grannie, see if you can tell what we 
say.” They stood in a row and took 
turns in mouthing their questions with- 
out using their voices. (Of course they 
would have been wiser teachers if 
they had used natural low tones, but 
childish trebles are not low, we all 
know.) Poor Granny! She was put 
through her paces, and drilled and 
grilled, but she made a very poor show- 


ing indeed. She was finally dismissed 
with the promise of another trial to- 
morrow, and the advice from the eldest 
boy that she take some more real les- 
sons soon when she went back home. 
The next oldest threw in the remark 
that it was “lots of fun” to talk to her 
that way, but the little five year old 
man voiced the opinion of older heads 
than his when he shouted over his 
shoulder: “You know, Grannie, we like 
to talk to you wiv-out talkin’.” This 
childish fling brought a smile to Gran- 
nie’s eyes—a smile with a tear in it— 
for unconsciously the tiny boy had 
told her a truth and had taught her a 
lesson. She is going to work again and 
she is going to learn to read lips 
readily. “Too wearisome?” but she 
had been forgetting something. She 
had been forgetting how wearisome it 
is for those who must talk to her daily 
to be obliged to shout at her. She will 
try to remember always that others like 
to talk to her “wiv-out talkin’,”—at 
least without talking in too loud a 
voice.” 





BUT—IT’S TRUE 
Mary E. Sterrey 


There’s a silence too thick to be carved with 
a knife 

And you can’t get a word to save your dear 
life ; 

The blunders you make are coming in batches 

But— 

You don’t have to run when the phonograph 

scratches. 


A storm must be brewing inside of your head, 
It makes you so gloomy you wish you were 
dead, 
The sunshine about you seems only in patches, 
But— 
You don’t have to run when the phonograph 
scratches. 


The radio often you've lauded emphatic, 

The air is now filled with the thing they call 
static, 

The song that you long for comes only in 
snatches 

But— 

You don’t have to run when the phonograph 

scratches. 














A SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
The Story of Martha E. Bruhn 


May Hapnutt LEAvIis 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago a 

young, enthusiastic teacher had 

specialized in French and German, 
studying both at home and abroad. She 
had taught these languages for several 
years, had received her appointment to 
teach in the Boston high schools and 
was looking forward to years of happy 
service when—she became deafened ! 

Doctors at home and abroad gave no 
relief. Someone suggested lip-reading. 
Teachers in this country had little to 
offer, but one day she learned of a 
satisfactory system being taught in 
Germany, so she took the trip across 
and began to study. 

At once enthusiastic over the Muller- 
Walle Method, which was remarkable 
for its simplicity and logical develop- 
ment, Miss Bruhn gained so much 
practical help that she decided to use 
her last $500 to take the Normal Course 
and bring the method to America. That 
meant translating the course into Eng- 
lish; but the work was finally complet- 
ed, and in the fall of 1902 Martha E. 
Bruhn opened the first American School 
of lip-reading for the adult deafened. 
The work meant literally “blazing a 
trail;”’ for although lip-reading had 
been taught previously, the idea of a 
school for adults where pupils should 
receive individual instruction in _lip- 
reading and also enjoy lectures, cur- 
rent events, classes and social interests, 
was new. 

Since 1902 Miss Bruhn has personally 
taught over a thousand deafened adults ; 
and has trained, through her normal 
classes, many who have gone over the 
country carrying help to hundreds who 
needed it. The Miiller-Walle Method is 
now being taught in public schools in 
many of our cities and in some of the 
leading schools for the deaf. The value 





—The Marshall Studio 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


in reclaimed lives is beyond computa- 
tion. 

Dr. Clarence Blake, famous otologist, 
sent many of his patients to Miss 
Bruhn. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell so 
thoroughly believed in the system that 
he allowed his name to be used for 
reference. During the World War, Miss 
Bruhn, with Dr. Bell’s approval, pre- 
pared a simple manual of lip-reading 
for our deafened soldiers. This she 
later translated into French for use 
abroad. 
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In 1916 Miss Bruhn published her 
text-book for adults. At the close of 
twenty-five years she has issued her 
book of elementary lessons for the 
grade schools. A department of lip- 
reading in the National Education As- 
sociation has been established largely 
through the influence of the Miiller- 
Walle teachers. 

In addition to her daily work in her 
own class room, Miss Bruhn instructs 
a class of teachers in the Boston Teach- 
ers’ College and the normal pupils in 


the Clarke School at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Besides having made a distinct and 
valuable contribution to the cause of 
education, Miss Bruhn is a remarkable 
woman. To meet her day by day in her 
school room, one is impressed by her 
scholarly mind, her wonderful patience, 
her poise, her quiet confidence, her 
tact and courage. Very many pupils 
have reason to be grateful for the wise 
counsel of the woman as well as the 
practical help of the teacher. 





THE SINGING SOCK 


MaryeE Betu 


HE Girl-With-Dull-Ears gathered 

the clothes from the line and put 

them away to await the ironing of 
the morrow. Little Sister’s socks were 
rolled into tiny balls. The last pair, the 
white ones with the blue band,—did the 
Girl-With-Dull-Ears feel a stir in them 
or was it only imagination? 

She clasped the small blue and white 
bundle firmly and felt an unmistakable 
“kick,” a rhythmic vibration not unlike 
a mild electric shock. Unconsciously 
she held the sock to her ear, with the re- 
sult that the vibration was even more 
distinct and she heard soft, lovely music 
as well! 

Wide-eyed, she held the sock at arm’s 
length—the music became fainter—then 
back to her ear—louder strains of silvery 
singing, now slow and plaintive, now 
sobbing, now lilting laughter. 

Frantically the Girl-With-Dull-Ears 
clutched the sock. The tighter she held 
it, the stronger the commotion within, 
the louder the music, until finally a 
whole jazz orchestra seemed to be giving 
vent to its feelings from the confines of 
the little blue and white sock. 

Panic seized her. Surely her senses 
had taken leave—no one but an insane 


WILKINSON 


person could hear a sock sing, and such 
singing! Apollo himself could not do 
better. She cast her mind back over the 
family genealogy, what she knew of it. 
Were there any feeble-minded or imbe- 
cile? Could insanity descend upon one 
out of clear sky? 


For the first time in her life the Girl- 
With-Dull-Ears knew fear, stark, blood- 
freezing _ terror. Back and forth 
whirled the sock, around and around 
whirled her mind, while the music 
laughed and sighed, rose and fell. What 
could she do? No one was at home ex- 
cept Little Sister. 


“Louise!” she 
Louise! !’’ 


Little Sister, twelve, red-headed and 
emotional, came flying. 


The heart of the Girl-With-Dull-Ears 
sank down to her very toes. Hope left 
her. The sun ceased to shine. Life 
stretched out before her—blank. Oh she 
knew now, knew that she was insane! 
The instant Little Sister entered the 
room the sock ceased its singing. It lay 
in her hand still and silent like all the 
millions of other socks in the world. It 
was all very plain. She could not hear 


shrieked, “Louise, 
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the weird, supernatural music while in 
the presence of a sane person. Of 
course Little Sister could not hear it; 
she was sane. 

Once more the Girl-With-Dull-Ears 
pressed the sock to her ear. Silence. 
She held it in her hand, gazing at it, and 
suddenly it seemed as though a red hot 
blade pierced her palm. The pent-up 
excitement of the last few moments 
found expression in the piercing scream 
which followed as she threw the sock 
from her. 

Little Sister, to whom the whole per- 
formance was a mystery, (the Girl-With- 
Dull-Ears was too engrossed with her 
fright to explain) gazed on the panto- 
mime in speechless amazement. Surely 
Sister was crazy, oh, crazy, crazy, else 
why did she behave so? Hitting her 
ear with a sock, throwing it across the 
room, screaming: 

Relief, glorious, heaven-sent relief, 
rushed over the Girl-With-Dull-Ears. 
The burning pain in her hand was real, 
as was the angry, fast-growing bump 
on her palm. Neither was the vain 
imagination of a disordered mind. Yes, 
the pain was real enough, and for the 
first time it occurred to her that there 
was something in that sock! She hadn’t 
had time to think before, to reason it 
out, it had happened so suddenly, all in 
the proverbial three shakes of a sheep’s 
tail. 

Armed with a broom, woman’s weapon 
from time immemorial, she gingerly ap- 
proached the innocent appearing sock 
and even more gingerly unrolled it. At 
last from its depth there emerged the 
most outraged Bumble Bee that ever 
bumbled! Rage enveloped him; the air 
was blue with his “cussing” as, looking 
neither to right nor left, he made his 
way toward the door, one wing droop- 
ing forlornly, (and small wonder, con- 
sidering the innumerable squeezings he 
had just undergone). 

Hadn’t he been a perfect gentleman? 
he wanted to know. Hadn’t he tried to 
soothe and reassure his giant captor with 





his sweetest songs, only to be whirled 
through space at a mile-a-minute speed, 
crushed, shrieked at? When at last his 
life seemed at stake and he must needs 
use his only weapon of defense, his 
shining dagger, hadn’t he been chivalrous 
enough to refrain from tabbing the 
creature’s ear, as he had had so good 
an opportunity to do, cutting her hand 
instead? And now she had the broom 
after him! He who had bumbled be- 
fore the king of Bumblers! Blinkity! 
Blinkity! Blink!!! 

Meekly the Girl-With-Dull-Ears held 
the door open for him and meekly she 
watched him march across the lawn, still 
muttering and breathing vengeance on 
the human race in general, deafened 
girls in particular. 

Some of our readers may consider the 
Girl-With-Dull-Ears “dumb” as well as 
deafened. She, however, has many 
alibis. She hadn’t seen a bumble-bee in 
years and years, living as she does in 
a city where they do not seem to thrive. 
She didn’t know bumble-bees sang so 
beautifully and loudly, never having 
been close to one before. It had hap- 
pened so suddenly she hadn’t had time 
to think. And lastly, who would have 
thought a bumble-bee, no matter how 
bored he might be with the jazzing, gin 
parties and necking of his crowd, would 
crawl through the long dark tunnel of a 
sock, park himself in the toe and prac- 
tice his scales? She would like to know 
how many of her brave critics would 
remain calm and collected under similar 
circumstances. 

She will always regret that she dis- 
missed the bumble bee gentleman so un- 
ceremoniously. He was a genius of the 
first magnitude, no doubt about it. No 
human performer ever stirred his 
audience more profoundly that did this. 
lone musician stir his audience of one. 
Had the Girl-With-Dull-Ears but wel- 
comed Opportunity by asking the bee 
bumbler to sign on the dotted line of a 
five-year contract, she might have taken 
him to Gotham or Hollywood and 
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amassed a fortune. One can imagine the 
newspaper headline, the electric signs! 

If Ophelia, the washer woman and in- 
cidentally the most superstitious “colored 
lady” east, west, north or south of 
Ethiopia, had not taken it in her kinky 
head to explore Emancipation Park on 
that memorial afternoon, had she folded 
the clothes as was her wont and dis- 
covered the melodious sock, all previous 


non-stop records would have _ been 
shattered. 

When her brother heard the story 
of the Singing Sock, he laughed long 
and loud at the Girl-With-Dull-Ears. 
She wonders what would have happened 
had it been his sock and had he put it 
on before discovering that a_knife- 
wielding musician had made his abode 


in the toe. 





A SQUARE DEAL 


JANE CHARLTON 


HAT endless_ possibilities the 
word “beginning” holds! Those of 
us who are teachers are just com- 
mencing another school term, and that 
term offers us the endless possibilities 
of service and happiness that each new 
year presents, for we start our school 
years, as we do our New Years, with 
heartfelt resolutions for the coming 
days. Each one of us wants to be a 
better teacher! It is a privilege to give 
service to so noble a profession as ours 
and we enter upon our work with due 
appreciation of our opportunities. 
There are times, though, in our in- 
stitution lives, when our highest ideals 
are lost in the clouds of material shad- 
ows and it is of these shadows that I 
would speak, for they ofttimes darken 
a spot where, with slight changes, the 
sun might radiate bright beams of con- 
tent. The shadows are commonly called 
“living conditions,” and it is these con- 
ditions that so greatly influence the 
lives of teachers, making the years 
spent in institutions either years of hap- 
piness or merely periods of time to be 
endured until more pleasant positions 
can be secured. There are conditions 
that bring teachers back and _ back 
again to one school with their hearis 
set to make that school one of the very 
best, and there are conditions that— 
don’t ! 


What is it that the teacher wants? 
From my own experience and that of 
many teachers with whom I have talked 
our needs seem few and can be briefly 
summed up as (1) ordinary comfort 
for the body, (2) time for mental di- 
version, and (3) a surrounding atmos- 
phere of congeniality and cooperation. 
In other words, nourishment for the 
mind, soul and body sufficient to the 
day. 

As teachers we do appreciate and 
realize the many responsibilities of the 
superintendent. On his shoulders rest 
the burden of every department—the 
educational, the industrial, the house- 
hold—and we would not voluntarily 
add to his cares; but is it too much 
to ask that the superintendent see that 
we are given good food, good beds, and 
proper bathing facilities? Does the 
superintendent realize the psychological 
effect of a hot bath—likewise the effect 
of trying unsuccessfully for days to get 
hot water? Does he appreciate just 
what a good meal means? Not a 
luxurious meal—but one where the hot 
food is served hot and the cold food 
cold and menus are not made up almost 
entirely of starches? Is he aware of the 
need of a clean, comfortable bed, with 
sufficient covering, upon which to rest 
when the day’s work is completed? 
Sometimes we teachers have wondered 
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how superintendents would like to have 
their daughters put up with conditions 
such as have existed—and still exist— 
in some of our schools for the deaf. 

For mental diversion we would ask 
a reasonable amount of time each day 
for ourselves, to refresh our minds and 
keep us interested in the doings of the 
world at large. Time wherein we can 
take up the study of some subject that 
will divert and broaden our minds and 
thus help us to make good our reso- 
lutions to be more valuable to our 
profession. 

Lastly, we would ask of the superin- 
tendent himself but one thing—a square 
deal, in exchange for which any teacher 
will gladly give her best work, un- 
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changing loyalty and unfailing cooper- 
ation. 

The sunshine that would be spread 
by the lifting of the “Conditions” cloud 
would bring gladness to many teachers’ 
lives, but it is not for my own happi- 
ness, or that of my fellow-worker, that 
I feel impelled to write. It is for the 
children whom we teach and who re- 
flect our attitudes as so many little mir- 
rors. Their minds are as plastic clay 
and are molded by our very thoughts. 
So it is for these little ones that we 
make the plea for better school condi- 
tions, that we may wake each morning 
with sunshine in our hearts to scatter 
freely and the honest desire to give 
each little child a square deal! 





OUR LITTLE DEMONS 


ELIZABETH 


VERY now and then, there comes 

to all of us the ambition to do 

something fine, a noble, splendid 
something that will leave its imprint 
on the world long after we are gone. 
This aspiration comes more often in 
youth, but there is no age that has not 
its visions as well as its dreams. To 
those of us who are deafened, thrown 
as we are so largely upon our own 
thoughts, these moments of inspiration 
come frequently. We must, we feel, 
accomplish more, we will not let deaf- 
ness conquer us; yet, and here’s the 
rub—how shall we live as we would? 

Just as soon as we turn our thoughts 
upon the means of carrying out our 
plans those little demons particular to 
deafness come trooping in. These lit- 
tle imps, none the less real because they 
are invisible, are our real enemies. 
There is first, Distrust. He whispers, 
“Why try? You can’t do it.” 

The power of suggestion is a potent 
one. Immediately we begin to doubt 
our capabilities to put through our 
plans, Discouragement comes to Dis- 


STURDIVANT 


trust’s aid. He reminds us that we 
failed once before. Having failed once, 
it is easier to fail again. “Anyhow, 
what’s the use? We are doing very 
well as we are. Why take the risk of 
being disappointed? Then deafness, my 
dear, is a great handicap, and don’t 
you forget that.” By this time, the 
little devils of Self-Pity and Cynicism 
come hovering around to add their 
harmful suggestions to those of Dis- 
trust and Discouragement. 

Now is the time to act. We can rid 
ourselves of these mischievous and 
dangerous little imps of darkness only 
by taking their measure carefully and 
courageously and then combating them 
with positive, helpful thoughts. To do 
this, one need not be dishonest. Deaf- 
ness is a handicap, and, to a large ex- 
tent, the more severe the impairment in 
hearing the more of a drawback it 
becomes. Yet there are those who are 
succeeding gloriously: Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, Royal Brown, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Edward S. Martin, Thomas 
A. Edison, all those people that Mrs. 
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Holt has been telling us about in the 
VoLtTtaA Review, and countless others 
who are largely unknown to the world 
in general, but who are also succeeding 
none the less in their quiet, everyday 
world of affairs. Had these folk given 
away to these little demons, the world 
would have been infinitely poorer. 

Our little demons wear false faces 
sometimes. They speak to us com- 
fortingly and tell us that deafness is an 
alibi for our lack of works. But if 
we hearken to them or give them an 
inch, later on it will take twice or 
thrice the effort to overcome their 
harmful influence. To face them brave- 
ly routs them and they are no longer 
the exclusive demons of deafness. All 


mankind is subject, we learn, to their 
baleful influence. Yet because of a 
tendency to introspection, the malicious 
little imps, in their dark and gloomy 
garb, seem especially to dog the foot- 
steps of the deafened. 

Work and the attempting of greater 
things each day are the best weapons to 
use against these little devils that fol- 
low upon our heels and do their utmost 
to madden us. Honest effort and cheer- 
ful, happy thoughts send the malignant 
little spirits flying every time, and 
leave us free to work in peace and hope 
and without the gloomy forebodings 
and harmful suggestions that these 
hurtful little demons would pour into 
our ears. 





PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR LIP-READING 
CLASSES 


En1p HuTCHINSON 


A NEW ZEALAND FARM 
For the Beginners’ Class 


HERE’S a farm lying in a valley. 

The valley is almost surrounded 

by hills and mountains, and so 
the farm is sheltered from the south 
wind and the east wind. 


The farm house has a_ veranda 
around it, and flowers in front, such 
pretty flowers, all colors, white, yellow, 
scarlet, purple, lavender, pink—roses, 
violets, pansies, lilacs, laburnums, gera- 
niums, sunflowers, hollyhocks, and many 
others. 


There are fruit trees at the back of 
the house—apples, pears, plums, apri- 
cots, peaches,—and a vegetable gar- 
den with cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
leeks, tomatoes, lettuce and other veg- 
etables. 


And out on the hills there are sheep, 
large numbers of them. There must be 
hundreds of sheep and lambs; I think 
there are about a thousand altogether. 
In another field there are some horses 


grazing. One of the horses has a pretty 
little brown foal. 

Over to the right is a large field of 
wheat which the men are harvesting. 
Two horses are pulling a machine, a 
reaper and binder. There are two small- 
er fields of oats, and one of barley. In 
another paddock a man is ploughing. 

Some cows are coming home to be 
milked, about twenty-five of them. They 
are coming down the road that leads 
through the valley. A man is driving 
the cows, and two dogs are helping 
him. The calves are waiting to be fed. 

A boy is feeding the chickens, and a 
girl is gathering the eggs. A woman is 
standing at the door of the house. She 
has a baby in her arms. The cat and 
kittens are playing on the veranda. The 
woman is calling her husband to come 
and have tea before milking the cows. 
He is coming toward the house. The 
children are running to meet their 
father. 

They have all gone into the house to 
have their tea, and now we will go 
home and have ours. 
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FABLE OF THE TENDER-HEARTED 
JUDGE 

Once upon a time in days long ago when 
birds, trees and flowers could talk, a man 
convicted of stealing was brought before the 
Tender-Hearted Judge. “Have you ever been 
sentenced to imprisonment?” the Judge in- 
quired of the prisoner. The latter burst into 
tears. !” he exclaimed. 
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“Never ! 

“Well, well; don’t cry, my man,” said the 
Tender-Hearted Judge, consolingly; “you're 
going to be now.” 


FRIGHTENED HIM 

“I got a durn good skeer last night,” re- 
lated Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, in the 
crossroads store. “How’d it happen?” asked 
the proprietor of the emporium. “Why, my 
baby, Rowdy, suddenly stopped crying, and I 
shore thought for a spell I’d plumb lost my 
hearing.”—Country Gentleman. 








THE ETERNAL OPTIMIST 

A cheerful old codger from Maine, 

Had his two legs cut off by a train. 
When they wept, “Oh, how sad!” 
He cried, “Oh, but I’m glad! 

See! They’ve cut off my varicose vein!” 


SYSTEM! 

“That’s a pretty bad cold you have,” said 
the friend. “Are you doing anything for it?” 

“Today I am trying out what Jones told me 
to do,” was the reply. “It is Green’s day to- 
morrow and the next is Brown’s. If I’m no 
better by Sunday and if I am still alive, I 
shall try your remedy. Just write it down on 
this numbered card. Thanks!” 








A HINT FOR THE LOVELORN 

Solomon has attested to the strangeness of 
a man’s way with a maid, says The Argonaut, 
but the way of a maid being courted has al- 
ways been a mystery to a man. 

A certain girl dismissed her sweetheart with 
the statement that she could not think of 
marrying him until he had saved at least a 
few thousand dollars. Some months later 
she happened to meet him and asked casually 
how much he had managed to save. 

“Thirty-five dollars,” was his disappointed 
reply. 

“Well,” she said, hesitating and blushing, 
“T guess that’s near enough.” 


=~ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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ECONOMIZE! 
There’s a funny old gent in Belsize 
Who really is clever and wise; 
For, what do you think? 
He saves gallons of ink 
By simply not dotting his “i’s.” 
—Anon. 





NERVE 

“Talking about real, sublime nerve,” said 
a man to his friend, “I think I have a neigh- 
bor who wins the hand-painted doughnut. He 
came around to the house yesterday morning 
and wanted to borrow my gun. I loaned it 
to him and casually asked if he was going 
on a hunting trip. He said no, that he merely 
wanted it to shoot a dog that kept him awake 
at night.” 

“Where does the sublime nerve come in?” 
the friend wanted to know. 

“Why, I’ve just learned,” explained the first 
man, “that he shot my dog.” 


A SCALE OF LIVING 
She was musical quite, so she made her a gown 
Of Organdie wonderfully planned, 
With Accordion pleats running all up and 
down 
And Fluted to beat the Band. 
She was fond of her voice and would fre- 
quently Harp 
On being high-toned and all that; 
And of course to B Natural had to B Sharp 
Enough to abide in A Flat.—Anonymous. 


PROBABLY EXAGGERATED 

In a case of breach of promise the defendant 
was allowed to say a word in his own behalf. 
“Yes,” he admitted, “I kissed her almost con- 
tinuously every evening I called at her house.” 
The counsel for the plaintiff was pleased. 
“Then you admit it,” he said. “Yes; but I 
had to do it.” “You had to do it? What do 
you mean?” asked the counsel. “It was the 
only way I could keep her from singing,” 
replied the young man.—Tid-Bits (London.) 


LITTLE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
Dear maid, let me speak 
What I never yet spoke: 
You have made my heart squeak 
As it never yet squoke; 
And my eyes for you ache 
As they never yet oak. 











—Anon. 
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ECHOES FROM ZONES 


I AND IV 
Miss Peck, Vice-President 
of Zone I, early in August 


sent a letter to all of the 
organizations in her zone. She 
urged them, among other things, 
to get photographs of their 
biggest events for lantern slides 
and other exhibitions; to keep 
her informed of outstanding 
affairs; and to send her 6 
copies of each item of litera- 
ture published so that people 
writing to her for advice can 
be definitely directed to the 
organization nearest them. 


Mrs. Poindexter, the new 
Vice-President of Zone IV is 
entering upon her work with 
great enthusiasm. It is hoped 
that the contagion will spread 
and that Zone IV will follow 
in the footsteps of last year 
and establish many new and 
live organizations for the hard 
of hearing. Mrs. Poindexter 
has a big program for the 
year. She plans to write per- 
sonal letters to all of the otol- 
ogists in her zone and endeavor 
to secure their interest and 
cooperation. She has written 
to all of the organizations in 
Zone IV, and the letter radi- 
ates her optimism and enthu- 
Siasm. 








AN ea tag tt ZONE 


Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, 
the vice-president of Zone IV, 
asks that all subscribers of the 
Votta Review in her zone in 
localities where there are no 
leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing, get in touch with her and 
endeavor to formulate plans 
for starting organizations in 
their own cities. She is plan- 
ning an active campaign to 
make this a red-letter year for 
Zone IV. To do this, she 
needs the enthusiastic interest 
and hearty support of all inter- 
ested in the hard of hearing 
and their problems. Rally to 
the cause! Help your leader to 
realize her dreams of great ad- 
vancement in your own zone! 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

The Cleveland News of Sep- 
tember 9th contained a very 
interesting and informative ar- 
ticle about the Federation writ- 
ten by Miss Edna K. Wooley, 
special writer. Under the big 
headline, ARE YOU GET- 
TING HARD OF HEAR- 
ING? Miss Wooley emphasized 
the importance of starting with 
school children if progress is 
to be made in preventing deaf- 
ness, and she urged the careful 
examination of the ears after 
diseases carrying deafness in 
their wake. Such publicity will 
do much to help along our 
work. It was a_ compelling 
article and could not fail to 
make an appeal to all who 
were interested enough to 
read it. —_——. 

On September 16th a very 
interesting article on “Cures 
for Deafness” by Mrs. M. W. 
Dickey, Chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee, was published 
in the Springfield Union. Mrs. 
Dickey speaks of the so-called 
“air pressure treatment” now 
being tested by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. Al- 
though its value is yet wun- 
determined, and skepticism may 
be fully justified by the many 
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valueless cures offered the deaf 
and hard of hearing, it is not 
the time to despair. “But until 
the curative properties have 
been well proven,” says Mrs. 
Dickey, “the hard of hearing 
would be wise to stick to the 
reliable aids to hearing, namely, 
the study of lip-reading, the 
care of the general health, and 
the cultivation of an alert mind 
which helps to interpret what 
the ears fail to get.” 


INTERESTING REPORT 

The Welfare Council of 
New York City has issued a 
very interesting report, “Secur- 
ing Employment for the Han- 
dicapped.” Miss Mary La 
Dame of the Department of 
Industrial Studies of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation made a 
careful study of 12 agencies 
working in behalf of the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped. 
This was for the purpose of 
analyzing the experiences of 
the agencies in placing the han- 
dicapped and presenting the 
facts disclosed. The New York 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing was one of the agencies 
studied. Very definite reports 
were obtained from the League, 
and the report of the Council 
shows that it stands high 
among the Social Agencies and 
is doing very effective work. 
It has the distinction of plac- 
ing the largest number of ap- 
plicants in skilled trades of any 
of the twelve agencies studied. 


DEAFNESS PREVENTION 
BOOKLET 

A splendid booklet prepared 
by Dr. Bock was used by the 
Rochester League during the 
Rochester Exposition. This con- 
tains twenty-three pages of clear 
and concise information on the 
causes and prevention of deaf- 
ness. The type has not yet 
been distributed so if any of 
the organizations would like to 
use the text changed to suit 
local conditions we suggest that 
you write to Dr. Bock for fur- 
ther information. 
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AUDIOMETERS PUR- 
CHASED 


The Board of Education of 
Cleveland has purchased a 4A 
Audiometer. This is regarded 
by the Cleveland Association 
as a real step in the prevention 
of deafness among children. 
The free Ear Clinic at the 
Alexander Graham Bell School 
three years ago was largely 
due to the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Childs, director of 
physical welfare, hopes to be 
able to discover all cases of 
deafness and incipient deafness. 
The children will receive treat- 
ment in the early stages of 
their deafness, and lip-reading 
instruction will be given when- 
ever it is found to be necessary. 

THE BOSTON GUILD 
has recently purchased a 4-A 
Audiometer. The Guild decided 
that the best way to convince 
school authorities of the great 
value of testing the hearing of 
the children was to own an 
audiometer. Within a few 
hours after the audiometer was 
unpacked, four persons con- 
nected with public school work 
came to the Guild board room, 
took the tests themselves and 
began to make plans for school 
demonstrations. The testing of 
the children in the Williams 
School in Chelsea is well under 
way. Principals and superin- 
tendents from other schools 
have been visiting this school 
and watching the tests. The 
skeptical are being convinced 
and three other cities have 
asked that the Guild make 
tests in their schools. 

The HOUSTON Public 
Schools have their own 4-A 
Audiometer, and will begin 
making tests throughout the 
city schools at an early date. 


EXHIBITS 


THE ROCHESTER 
LEAGUE had a wonderfully 
successful week at the Roches- 
ter Exposition in September. 
Many people were attracted to 
the booth of the League by the 
splendid exhibit shown. Litera- 
ture was distributed, questions 
were answered on all phases of 
deafness, and hearing tests 
were given. Hearing devices 
were on display and were tried 
out by many people. A hear- 
ing device department is soon 





to be a no payee of the 
League’s prog 

THE DES_ “MOINES 
LEAGUE had an exhibit dur- 
ing the Iowa State Fair. Good 
seed was sown regarding the 
prevention and alleviation of 
deafness. 

THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 
took part in the Exhibit of the 
Public Welfare Conference the 
middle of October. It was a 
splendid opportunity for bring- 
ing the work of the League 
before the public. 

THE SPRINGFIELD CLUB 
took an active part in the 
exhibit held in connection with 
the State Fair. 

THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE had a fine exhibit 
in connection with their Hear- 
7 an program, October 

4-21. 

THE COLUMBUS 
LEAGUE had a very attrac- 
tive booth at the Community 
Fund Exhibit. The Federation 
posters were used in addition 
to the clever local material. 

THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SPEECH READERS’ GUILD 
had a booth during the State 
Fair. Literature was freely 
distributed and much _ interest 
was aroused in the work being 
done by the Club. 

THE CHARLESTON 
LEAGUE is planning to have 
a booth at the County Fair, 
to be held early in November. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
TORNADO 

We have heard that Miss 
Brinkmeyer, executive secretary 
of the St. Louis League, and 
Miss Marian Scudder, former 
secretary, were among those so 
unfortunate as to lose their 
homes in the St. Louis disas- 
ter. The League rooms were 
not harmed, but the path of 
the tornado was not more than 
a block away. 


NOTICE! 


The United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has re- 
cently issued the bulletin, “The 
Hard of Hearing Child.” The 
material was prepared by the 
“Special Commission” of the 
Federation. Copies of this bulle- 
tin may be procured at 5 cents 
per copy by writing to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 





Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for 
No. 13 in the series “School 
Health Studies.” 


NEWS NOTES 


LONG BEACH—Lip-reading 
classes have been re-opened in 
Long Beach. Last year Long 
Beach led in the number of 
pupils enrolled in the Califor- 
nian schools offering lip-read- 
ing instruction. 

The First Presbyterian 
Church conducts the only Bible 
Class for the Hard of Hear- 
ing in Long Beach. The teach- 
er, Miss Harriet Lyman, un- 
derstands the deafened and 
presents the subject in a man- 
ner adapted to their needs. 

New quarters have _ been 
found necessary for the DES 
MOINES LEAGUE. On Sep- 
tember Ist two fine rooms on 
the second floor of the Republic 
Building were leased. The 
prospects for the year are very 
bright. Congratulations, Des 
Moines! 

A Junior Club has been or- 
ganized within the CLEVE- 
LAND ASSOCIATION. Off- 
cers have been elected and 
monthly meetings will be held. 


The PITTSBURGH 
LEAGUE is starting the year’s 
work with great enthusiasm. 
Several business meetings and 
the Annual Corn Roast were 
on the September calendar. 
Lip-reading practice classes be- 
gan in October, and a Rum- 
mage Sale was on the October 
program. 

The September calendar of 
the PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE was full. Every- 
body is ready for a year brim- 
ful of good times and interest- 
ing programs. The Rummage 
Sale was an October event. 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
CLUB OF PORTLAND is 
planning to take an active part 
in the meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association on October 27th. 
Dr. Berry will be one of the 
principal speakers. 

THE DETROIT LEAGUE 
will meet this year in its new 
rooms at Bradley Center. The 
use of the rooms was given 
to the League by the Depart- 
ment of Recreation. Miss 
Lucie M. Dumon is the new 
president of the League. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE has been presented 
with a church phone by the 
Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion. Miss Rose Miller has 
been secured as_ Recreation 
Director of the League, and 
everyone is looking forward 
to a series of good times 
under her management. The 
Hearing Device exhibit of the 
League is growing rapidly. 
This is a department which 
will be of great service to the 
deafened of San Francisco. An 
evening office hour once a week 
has been added to the League’s 
schedule. This will enable it to 
keep track of those people who 
are unable to present their 
problems during the day. 

September was the month of 
outings for the CHICAGO 
LEAGUE. The calendar was 
full of them. The League will 
hold a bazaar in November. 

The NEW YORK LEAGUE 
in conjunction with the New 
York Academy of Medicine 
celebrated Better Hearing Week 
in October. The program was 
interesting and varied. 

THE SPEECH READING 
CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
has engaged a full time social 
worker, Miss Mary McNally, 
thoroughly experienced in so- 
cial welfare work. This will 
mean greater progress in all 
club activities, and is a big step 
in solving the problems of the 
unemployed. 

Special classes for the hard 
of hearing with instruction in 
lip-reading re-opened in the 
St. Louis schools with the be- 
ginning of the fall term. The 
results already obtained in 
classes for speech defectives 
have been so gratifying that 
the work is to be enlarged and 
twenty new centers provided. 
The St. Louis schools have 
purchased an additional 2-A 
audiometer. The ST. LOUIS 
LEAGUE members are organ- 
4 for the Conference in 


The COLUMBUS 
LEAGUE is active in_ its 
publicity work. Talks have 
already been given before the 
Child Health Conservation 
League, the Mothers’Council 
of Indianola Church, and one 
is to be given before the Flint 
Parent-Teacher Association at 
an early date. 


The League has been made 
a member of the Council of 
Social Agencies of Columbus. 
This is a valuable recognition. 
Congratulations, Columbus! 

Mrs. Margaret Parry Hast 
has been secured by the 
League to give lessons in 
voice training. 

Miss Sinclair, one of the 
Columbus school nurses, will 
spend two full days a week 
giving audiometer tests. <A 
full time nurse before the year 
is over is the goal set by the 
League. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Kauffman so much interest 
has been roused in the hard of 
hearing child in relation to the 
so-called repeater of classes, 
that this problem may be used 
as subject matter for a thesis 
in the Educational Department 
of the Ohio State University. 
The Department of Sociology 
of the university has arranged 
to have the interests of the 
deafened presented in the class 
work this school year. 

THE BALTIMORE 
LEAGUE has rented a room 
on the first floor of the Buck- 
ler Bldg., 3 East Center St. 

THE CINCINNATI 
LEAGUE has added another 
large room to its present 
quarters. They are hoping to 
install a fifty headset Radioear 
at an early date. 

THE DENVER LEAGUE 
had an interesting write-up in 
the September 15th Weekly 
published by the Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

THE CLEVELAND AS- 
SOCIATION is planning for 
oe correction class this 
all. 


IMPORTANT! 

If you are a member of the 
Federation and, also, a_ sub- 
scriber for the Votta Review, 
you should have received two 
copies of the October number 
of the Votta Review. If you 
have failed to do so please 
write in to headquarters. If 
you do not care to keep both 
of your copies, hand one of 
them over to some friend or 
someone you would like to 
interest in the work of the 
Federation. In this way you 
can help to spread the knowl- 
edge of the work and broaden 





the field of service. 





READ THE PROCEED- 
INGS! 


If you were present at the 
Conference the proceedings will 
refresh your memory of the 
splendid papers you so thor- 
oughly enjoyed. If you were 
unable to hear the inspiring 
papers, do not fail to read 
them in the October Vota 
Review. Each one deals with 
some vital phase of the work 
of our organization, and a 
careful reading of these ar- 
ticles will give you vision, 
faith, and courage to carry on 
in spite of deafness. Be sure 
to read the Proceedings! 


MATTERS PERSONAL 
AND OTHERWISE 
Miss Persis Vose is actively 
engaged in carrying on work 
in the interest of the hard of 
hearing. She was the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the 
Portland Psychology Associa- 
tion in September. Miss Vose 
has recently accepted the chair- 
manship of the Federation 

Nominating Committee. 

Dr. Franklin W. Bock has 
been invited to Cleveland to 
give a talk and demonstration 
of his work in behalf of the 
hard of hearing child. The 
date has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Julian P. Scott, former 
President of the St. Louis 
League has visited a number of 
the leagues recently and ex- 
tended personal invitations to 
come to St. Louis for the ninth 
annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion. St. Louis is working very 
hard to make this the biggest 
and best Conference the Fed- 
eration has ever had. 

On September 17th Mr. 
Dwight J. Hotchkiss was mar- 
ried to Miss Ruth F. Vaughn 
of Petersburg, Virginia. Mr. 
Hotchkiss was formerly one 
of the staff at Headquarters, 
and at present is employed by 
a publishing house in Philadel- 
phia. He is the President of 
the Philadelphia League and 
is actively engaged in work 
for the hard of hearing. The 
News-Letter extends warmest 
congratulations to the bride 
and groom and best wishes for 
a long life of happiness and 
prosperity. 

Cards have been received 
announcing the birth of a 
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daughter, Margaret Winthrop, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Gordon Berry, 
on August 18th. Heartiest 
congratulations and good wishes ! 

Miss Elizabeth Brand, for- 
mer Executive Secretary of 
the Toledo League, has ac- 
cepted the position of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Dayton 
League. She entered upon her 
new duties the first of Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs. Maude Douglass Hu- 
bert has been secured by the 
Charleston League to fill the 
position of Executive Secre- 
tary. Enthusiastic reports are 
already reaching headquarters 
and the outlook is very bright 
for this new southern organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Ann Lehman has joined 
the staff of the Joint Employ- 
ment Bureau for the Disabled. 
Miss Lehman, at one time, was 
a member of the Employment 
Bureau of the New York 
League. She served as Chair- 
man of the Federation Em- 
ployment Committee until the 
chairmanship was transferred 
to the Washington office last 
June. Miss Lehman is emi- 
nently fitted for the position 
she is to fill, and the Bureau 
is to be congratulated on se- 
curing her services. 

Miss Alta M. Lux, formerly 
a teacher in the Perkins Insti- 
tute at Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, has accepted the position 
of teacher of hard of hearing 
children in the Toledo public 
schools. 

Miss Marie M. Herzog has 
recently succeeded Miss Jo- 
sephine Schraeder as house sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia 
League. 


REPORT OF THE MON- 
TREAL LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The Montreal League for the 
Hard of Hearing was formed 
in May, 1926, with a member- 
ship of eight, by a group of 
speech-readers who had been 
for some time meeting infor- 
mally for practice and social 
intercourse and who felt that 
the time had come to do some- 
thing for others similarly sit- 
uated. 

The American Otological, 
Rhinological and Laryngologi- 
cal Society held its annual 


meeting in Montreal about this 
time and with the cooperation 
of local otologists and of three 
visiting otologists, Doctors Ber- 
ry, Goldstein and Newhart, the 
first publjc meeting of the 
League was held. Each speaker 
took up the question of deaf- 
ness from a different angle. 
The meeting was most success- 
ful and considerable interest 
was aroused. 

During the year meetings 
have been held two evenings a 
month in a satisfactory hall. 
These have all been open to the 
public. Two have been talks 
by otologists on different phases 
of deafness; two by represen- 
tatives of hearing devices. 
These have been of a scien- 
tific nature, with demonstra- 
tions of the different instru- 
ments. 


A few meetings have been of 
a social character that members 
and guests might have a chance 
to become better acquainted 
with one another. At each of 
these meetings one hour of the 
period was given to a class les- 
son in speech-reading. 

The Christmas meeting was 
an evening party at the home 
of a League member and was 
for members only. 

In April, Dr. Cramp gave 
his most interesting illustrated 
lecture on “Deafness Cure 
Fakes.” For this meeting the 
use of a hall connected with 
McGill University was given 
the League, and the auditorium 
was filled. 

At the final meeting before 
the summer holidays the head 
office of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada wired the 
club hall and _ representatives 
gave a lecture and demonstra- 
tion of the new amplifying de- 
vice for use with the telephone 
by those who are hard of hear- 
ing. This is a marvelous de- 
vice, as several in the audience 
who had been for years unable 
to hear on the ordinary tele- 
phone the spoken word, heard 
satisfactorily when using this 
device. 

One evening program was 
furnished through the courtesy 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, when many reels showing 
some of the beauty spots of 
Canada were shown to the 





League and its friends. 
The League has been most 





fortunate in the newspaper pub- 
licity which it has been able to 


secure for practically every 
meeting. 
The membership is now 


twenty-five. 
M. J. Worcester, 


REPORT OF THE SAN 
DIEGO LEAGUE 
Years ago the Board of Edu- 
cation opened at the Senior 
High School an evening class 
in lip-reading for the adult 
deaf and hard of hearing. 
The keen interest shown in this 
large class led to the found- 
ing, in 1924, of the San Diego 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing by the teacher, Miss Besse 

L. Kinney. 

The League began with a 
membership of twenty-five. The 
Chamber of Commerce pro- 
vided a room free for the 
monthly business meeting and 
the social hour. The following 
year it became necessary to 
meet in the high school class- 
room. As the need developed 
for a larger and more suitable 
room, the free use of the 
Community Welfare Building 
Auditorium, admirably suited to 
our needs, was granted. Two 
business and social meetings are 
now held monthly. A free class 
in advanced lip-reading was 
conducted at St. James Hotel 
on Saturday mornings. 

Prior to the founding of the 
League, the ladies of the night 
school organized, under the 
guidance of Miss Kinney, the 
San Diego Lip-Reading Club. 
This literary branch has since 
become a part of the League 
and holds afternoon meetings 
every two weeks at the Wel- 
fare Auditorium. 

Our organization encourages 
the deafened to overcome theif 
habit of isolation by populariz- 
ing lip-reading and by provid- 
ing a variety of recreations, 
such as travelogues, music, lec- 
tures, dancing, cards, costume 
parties, garden parties and cele- 
brations for special holidays. 
Dr. Charles Brown, well-knowa 
ear specialist, has given us an 
interesting lecture on the 
“Cause and Prevention of 
Deafness.” Picnics in the Pep- 
per Grove, Balbour Park, are 
always enjoyable affairs. 

Visitors have remarked on 
the spirit of cheerfulness, en- 
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thusiasm, friendliness and un- 
derstanding, which our League 
fosters. 

Bulletins, kindly sent to us 
from the many Leagues with 
which we correspond, are cir- 
culated, read and posted each 
month. The Votta REVIEW is 
much enjoyed. 

Last spring the League con- 
ducted a drive, bringing the 
membership from thirty-seven 
to eighty-five. Later the most 
important step in our history 
was taken—that of joining the 
American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Grace P. Hoerer. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing—Peck. 

Teachers of Lip-Reading. 

Deafness Cure Quackery— 
Cramp. 

The Grade Teacher and the 
Deafened Child—Palen. 

The Hard of Hearing Child 
in the Public Schools of Roch- 
ester—Howe. 

A Layman’s Mistake in the 
Care of His Hearing Defect— 
Hays. 

The Deafened Child Problem 
as We See It—Samuelson. 

Employment Services for the 
Deafened—Samuelson. 

Mrs. Norris’ Report—1926- 
1927. 

A Study of Occupations— 
McDermott (Price 50c). 

What Could I Do if I Lost 
My Hearing ?—Ferrall. 

Prevention of Deafness— 
Newhart. 

Thé Eyes Have It—Ander- 
son, 

Reprints will be made from 
s°me of the papers presented 
at the Conference held at 
Chautauqua in June. These 
will be ready for distribution 
in the near future. 


The September and October 
League Bulletins have been 
received at headquarters. It 
is interesting to note how many 
published Dr. Berry’s tribute, 
delivered at Chautauqua after 
the banquet. Splendid Confer- 
ence write-ups have been pub- 
lished by Dayton, New York, 
Philadelphia League, Speech- 
Reading Club of Philadelphia, 





Springfield, St. Louis, Boston, 
Detroit, Long Beach, Chicago, 
Jersey City, Columbus, Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland Association. 


az 
QUESTION BOX 

Beginning with the Decem- 
ber number of the Vota RE- 
VIEW a “Question Box” is to 
be a regular part of the News- 
Letter. All questions should 
be in by the seventh of No- 
vember if you wish to hav- 
them answered in next month’s 
VoLta REVIEW. 


THE EMPLOYMENT 
QUESTION 


With the summer gone and 
winter coming on the urge to 
get settled in a congenial posi- 
tion has brought increased 
problems to our employment 
bureaus. Each mail brings 
letters from those who are 
denied a fair trial in the busi- 
ness world because of their 
deafness. The letters throb 
with the heartaches and the 
bitter disappointments of those 
whose efforts to secure work 
have been unavailing. They 
turn to us because they realize 
that we understand and that 
we will help in all the ways 
we can. 


So many of our deafened ap- 
plicants express the desire to 
locate in some city. It is true 
‘hat work is more plentiful, 
but it is also true that there 
are more applicants for every 
opening. It is a great mis- 
take for handicapped persons 
to rush blindly into a strange 
city where living conditions 
are unknown to them, and ex- 
pect to be met on the threshold 
with a big assortment of posi- 
tions from which they can 
pick and choose. As one man 
said in a letter received some 
time ago: “What have you to 
offer in the way of positions? 
Of course, the final choice will 
rest with me.” That seems to 
be the mistaken idea of many 
seeking the aid of employment 
bureaus, and they do not realize 
that we do not have dozens 
of jobs to thrust upon them. 
Instead, it requires real effort 
to place a man in a congenial 
position, an effort our organ- 
izations are constantly making. 


When the “city-struck” ap- 
plicant comes to us we strongly 
advise against any wild changes 
of location unless there is 
something more definite in 
view than a possible position. 
If the applicant has friends 
or relatives who are willing 
to help him over weeks and 
perhaps months of unemploy- 
ment and discouragement the 
risk is not quite so great. The 
local clubs for the hard of 
hearing are eager to help, but 
to send a person from one city 
to another simply shifts the 
responsibility of the burden 
and does not solve the prob- 
lem. Prosperity in one part of 
the country usually means pros- 
perity in another—except in 
the case of booms. The only 
way in which we can hope to 
eradicate unemployment among 
the deafened is to change the 
attitude of the employer and 
the public at large. Too often 
the deafened applicant ap- 
proaches the employer in a 
cringing manner, as if he were 
asking for charity and not 
offering a definite return. The 
world is a mirror, and if the 
deafened see themselves as 
broken, handicapped human be- 
ings the same picture will be 
revealed to the employer. 

In our local clubs where 
employment bureaus have been 
made an important club activity 
great strides are being made 
in the solution of the prob- 
lems of the unemployed deaf- 
ened. At times, discouraging 
cases come up, and only un- 
tiring patience and sympathetic 
understanding cause us to win 
out. Each victory won strength- 
ens the armor that we gird on 
for the next battle. To quote 
from a letter received: “I 
rather imagine that the peak 
of hard times for the unem- 
ployed deafened people is al- 
ready passed.” Let us hope 
that such will soon be the 
case, at any rate. Just as 
“constant dripping will wear 
away a stone” so will the un- 
favorable attitude of the em- 
ployer and the public give way 
if we work together at all 
times to bring this about. “In 
union there is strength.” Make 
the employment bureau one of 
the strongest of your club ac- 
tivities and then watch your 





club grow. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schools of Lip-Reading 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 


Miss Anna Pinkerton, D 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles School, B 
San Francisco: California School, C 
Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara School, D 
COLORADO: 
Denver: Studio of Lip-Reading, D 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: Miss Frances Downes, E 

Washington: Washington School, C 
FLORIDA 

Tampa: Mrs, Mary E. Steffey, E 
GEORGIA 

Augusta: Mrs. Saint Julien Cullum, E 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Chicago School, C 
IOWA 

Des Moines: Des Moines School, C 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, D 
MAINE 

Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, D 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Boston School 


a 
Boston (also West Medford). Mr. & Mrs. Augustus 
C. Knight, E 


Boston: Muller-Walle School, > 


Boston: New England Schon 
Brookline: Lilla rp rte 3 
Cambridge: Mary G. Hearty, D 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan State Normal College, A 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: Minneapolis School, C 
St. Paul: St. Paul School, 
MISSOURI 


Kansas City: Kansas City School, C 

St. Louis: Central Institute, D 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha: Kessler School, C 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn; Miss Martha A. Waite, D 

New York City: Miss Ella * Braunlich, D 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 

New York City: Mrs. Louise M. Neuschutz (Y. W. 


Ca. 2 
New York City: Nitchie School, B 
New York City: Jane B. Walker, D 
New York City: Mrs. ’Gene Watson, D 


Syracuse: Syracuse School, 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: Bettie Deatherage, D 
OHIO 


Cleveland: Cleveland School, E 
Cleveland: Lake Erie School, B 
Columbus School, D 


Columbus: 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Trask School, 
Philadelphia: Philadelphia School, Cc 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: Marie L. Slack, D 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville: Mrs. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle: McKerral School, 


Washington, D 


D 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Romney: The West Virginia School for the Deaf, D q 


CANADA 
Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


American Federation of Organizations, F 
Boston Guild, 

— League, F 

Cleveland Association, F 

Columbus League, G 

Minneapolis League, F 

New York League, 

Philadelphia Club, G 

Pittsburgh League, F 

San Francisco _——. F 


Toledo Lea 
Washingto: ae F 


Hearing Instruments 


American Phonophor Corporation, O 
Dictograph Products Corporation, N 
William M. Eisen Co., Inc., L 
Gem Ear Phone Company, J 
ee ty * Electric Co., E 

2 hee & Sons, K 
Fuk. O-Phone Corporation, J 
Williams Articulator Co., Inc., M 


Books 


FOR TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 
Attractive Text-books for Deaf Children, 
Jones & Pratt, 
Books for Deaf Children, Louise Dohame, G 
Course in English, J. Ww. J Jones, 
Formation and Pavehanment of menial English 
Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, G 
Publications by the National College of Teachers 
for the Deaf, England, I 
ry Charts (Northampton), J 
| eet ht Language, Edith Fitzgerald, G 
Timely Topics, Augustus C. Knight, G 
LIP-READING TEXT-BOOKS 
Bruhn: Elementary Lessons in Lip-Reading, I 
Bruhn: “The Muller-Walle Method,” J 
Garfield and McCaughrin: Mentor Course in Speech- 
Reading for Adults, G 
Lip-Reading for Class Instruction, Louise I. Mor- 
genstern, I. 


Schools for the Correction of Speech 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, G 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis: 
NEW YORK 


Ithaca: Martin Inst.. G 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 


Oral Schools for Deaf Children 


Croker 


Central Institute, Back Cover 


GEORGIA 

Macon: Miss Arbaugh’s School, H 
MARYLAND 

Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, H 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Northampton: The Clarke School, H 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: Central Institute, Back Cover 
NEW YORK 

New York City: Wright Oral School, Back Cover 
OHIO 

Cincinnati: St. Rita School for the Deaf, I 

Miscellaneous 

Christmas Card, I 

Hygeia, 


List of Publications, oe 

Luden’s Cough Drop 

Painted Desert Art i a L 
Want Ads, K 
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